










“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up along 
the tracks when the Zephyr made its record- 
breaking run from Denver to Chicago in 1934. 
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Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the horsepower per cylinder. 


This new Diesel brought a new kind Suddenly a mechanized war broke 
of railroading. Soon it was powering over us. And urgent demands for 
trains all over the United States, with this compact, economical power 
an economy never before equalled. plant arose from many sources. 





In landing barges, ships and many 
types of naval equipment, Diesel 
engines prove again and again how 
into enemy harbors, sinking enemy ships. dependable they are. They —— 
ing through with flying colors in 

many branches of the services. 


And the Diesels are doing a spectacular 
job in the “hush-hush” service — cruising 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping 


GENERAL Motors 


‘“‘VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’’ 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR@NBC Network 





One of the pressing needs was power 
plants for submarines. Today some of those 
same eleven-year-olds who cheered the 
Diesel-powered Zephyr now operate subma- 
rines powered with similar Diesel engines. 
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Patriot, President 
—and penman! 





In darkest days, General 
Washington led hiscountry 
towards light. This patriot 
wasalsoa potent penman— 
wrote fiats and commands, 
letters, ledgers, memorable 
memoranda... in his own 


hand, with quills of geese. 
Topay, the pen behind 


the sword is Inkograph— 
chosen by many generals, 
and hundreds of thousands 
of men inservice. Precision- 
built, easy flowing, pointed 
to fit pressure of any hand; 
durable yet light, it is as 
dependable in the field, as 
in the office and home. 

Inkographs are preferred 
by men in the service—so if 
your dealer is out of stock, 
please keep trying! 

Sorry, no mail orders—only dealers 


can supply you. 


Use any pen to sign up for more 
WAR BONDS! 


INKO-GRAPHS2 


Inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., New York City 13 
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‘Boso AND THE 
UNTIRING EFFORT 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


No one listened to Bobo when the 
Red Rose Troop made its plans for 
Girl Scout Week—but Bobo had 


an important project of her own 


Jane Burke who made it. That was an established fact. 

Lacking a plan of her own, it was she who announced the 
projects ial ie others—and always in a tone that made one 
think she was responsible for the daily ordering of the universe. 
That was just Jane, and Red Rose Troop rather leaned upon her 
authority. Certainly it was not for Bobo Witherspoon, the 
youngest and notably the most blundering Red Rose, to offer any 
suggestions, or to question the decisions of her elders. Yet so 
tremendous was her zeal for Girl Scouting and so seriously did 
she take her own small part in it, that Bobo could not help airing 
her own views when she did get the opportunity. 

The usually punctual Jane had not yet put in an appearance at 
this late September meeting, and Bobo seized the chance to make 
herself heard. 

“What are we going to do about Girl Scout Week?” she de- 
manded, in a tone she hoped was reminiscent of Jane's challeng- 
ing accents. 

Red Rose Troop had been wondering; but they certainly 
weren't going to admit to Bobo that they hadn't the haziest idea. 

“It's nearly a month away,” said Betty guardedly. 

“It's ‘zactly twenty-three days away,’ Bobo stated with ex- 
traordinary accuracy. ‘And that’s five hundred and fifty-two 
hours.” 

‘Great snakes, Bobo!” cried Red. “I didn’t know you could 
multiply any such figure. You surely didn’t do it in your head ?” 

“I calclated it this morning,” said Bobo. “Before we get 
through with this meeting, it'll only be five hundred and fifty- 
one hours.” 

“Horrors!"’ Lillian laughed. ‘You're beginning to worry me.” 


[ THERE was any plan to be made in Red Rose Troop, it was 





“MISS ROBERTS,” SAID BOBO, 
TO BE ALL ALIKE 


DOES THE EXHIBITION HAVE 
I MEAN IF A PERSON HAD A PROJECT— 


“I think we ought to be worrying about Girl Scout Week,” 
Bobo said solemnly. 

“Jane will have something all worked out,” Vera assured her. 
“You run along and play.” 

“I have something all worked out,” said Bobo urgently. “A 
very important Projeck. I thought that if—” 

At this moment Jane Burke came bounding in, much out of 
breath; and though Miss Roberts, the esteemed leader of Red 
Rose Troop, had been on the point of suggesting a quiz, she 
waited. Jane was quite evidently bursting with news. 

“Listen, you Rosies,” she cried. ‘“‘I've just this instant heard 
the most superb thing. It's why I'm late. I ran into Mrs. 
Parkinson, the Commissioner—and she told me about it.” 

“What's cooking?’ asked Red. ‘‘Just sit down a minute and 
let me fan you, my dear.” 

Jane waved Red away. 
went on. 

“IT have a plan—’’ said Bobo. 

“About Scout Week,’ Jane continued, raising her voice. “'It 
seems the Council and the Chamber of Commerce are in on it. 
All the troops are to have an exhibition—one big exhibition in 
the Community Center hall—of their most worthwhile wartime 
activity. The troop with the best one gets a prize; Mr. Bristle’s 
going to give it.” 

Mr. Horatio Bristle was a particular friend of Bobo's; indeed, 
it was she who had won him to the cause of Girl Scouting. She 
opened her mouth. 

“That just fits in with my Plan—” she began again 

“Sounds fine,” said Vera to Jane. “But what about us Red 
Roses? What on earth can we find to exhibit ?” 


“It's about Girl Scout Week,’ she 
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“Out of earth, you mean,” Jane retorted. “Why, it's obvious. 
Naturally, we'll show our rows and rows of beautiful canned 
vegetables out of the Victory Garden.” 

Red Rose Troop had indeed hoed and weeded and watered to 
some purpose throughout the hot months of summer, and its 
members now heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Of course!” said Betty. ‘Nothing could be more worth- 
while than that. Oh,,they will look impressive—all those mil- 
lions of beets and things in their shiny jars!” 

Betty had a specially tender feeling for the beets; she had 
thinned them and thinned them till she knew them all by name. 

“Does the whole troop have to do one thing,’” shouted Bobo, 
“or can people have Projecks of their own?” 

Jane at last gave her momentary attention. ‘You had some 
special cans of your own, didn’t you?” she asked. “You could 
exhibit those.” 

“IT had my Squash,” said Bobo reflectively. ‘I ate it.” 

Bobo’s pet squash had been one of the merriest features of the 


garden. She had named it Lulu, and had tended it constantly 
from seed to full-grown, globular squash-hood. The troop 
giggled. 


“Lulu!” sighed Jane, who took her gardening seriously. 
"Well, we can hardly have you in the exhibition with a sign on 
you saying, ‘This is Bobo, who raised and ate a squash named 
Lulu.’ Now can we?” 

“T have an Idea—’”’ said Bobo. 

“Splendid!” said Jane. “Now, seriously, my children, it seems 
to me our Scout Week problems are pretty well settled. No 
lengthy preparations, no rehearsing. We'll just lug the jars to 
the hall and arrange them attractively—and there we'll be.” 

“We could make quite a show,” suggested Helen, ‘with rakes 
and hoes crossed above the table, couldn't we?” 

“And Vera can knock off a poster in her super lettering,” 
added Lillian, ‘'telling what it’s all about.” 

“And we can wear our garden togs.” 

Red Rose Troop went into a huddle over details. Miss Rob- 
erts, listening at the edge of the circle, felt her sleeve tweaked 
and looked down into the round. brown eyes of Bobo, which 
gazed at her like those of an entreating puppy. 

“Miss Roberts,” said Bobo, ‘does the exhibition have to be 
al' alike—or can there be different things? I mean, if a person 
had a Project—”" 

Bobo always had a project. Miss Roberts smiled. “Why,” she 
said, “I should think it would be quite nice to have as many dif- 
ferent things as possible—as long as they were worthwhile war- 
time things. That's what the competition’s about, you know.” 

“I know,” said Bobo. “That's why it all fits in so beautifully. 
Il was going to tell everybody about it, but they're all going to 
bring their glass jars. 

‘Aren't you going to bring any?” asked Miss Roberts. 

Bobo thought, visibly; then a solemn smile broke slowly over 
her round face. 

“Well, yes. [kind of am,” she agreed. 

BU as far as Red Rose Troop or any one else could see, Bobo 
Witherspoon put the coming exhibition completely out of 
her mind during the three weeks that followed. 

“What it is to be that age!” thought Jane Burke, encounter- 
ing the unpredictable ex-Brownie on a side street. Bobo bore a 
paper bag, she wore stout garden gloves, and now and then she 
stooped and gathered up something which seemed to give her 
extreme satisfaction. 

“What in the world are you doing?” demanded Jane, when 
she came within hailing distance. Bobo hastily closed her bag 
and stood up. 

“Just c'llecting,” she grinned. “I love to c’lect.” 

“Ah, yes,” agreed Jane. “I, too, liked to collect when I was 
a little girl. What is it this time—autumn leaves?” 

She didn’t wait for an answer—and would have received 
none, anyway. Bobo watched her thoughtfully out of sight. 
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Jane Burke was not the only member of Red Rose Troop who 
encountered Bobo at her collecting. When a number of peo ’ 
reported having seen her at her mysterious occupation, Jane 
gan to fret. She was alwz ays zealous for the reputation of the 
troop. 

“I really think it’s going too far,” she complained to Miss 
Roberts. “‘Bobo, you know! She's always picking around in 
the streets like—like a scavenger. Can’t something be done 
about her ?” 

“She says it has something to do with the exhibition,” said 
Miss Roberts dubiously. “I don’t like to scold her.” 

“But didn’t she tell you she was going to bring jars like all 
the rest of us?” Jane grumbled. 

“She said, ‘kind of,’ ’’ Miss Roberts recalled. 

“Whatever she meant by that,” sighed Jane. 

Even Mr. Bristle’s curiosity was mildly aroused by seeing Bobo 
crouched by the entrance of his own driveway. 

“Ho, Bobo!" he cried, as he came out with his elderly dog, 
Hector. ‘‘Picking up horse chestnuts? Nothing like it, hey ? 
I remember when I was a boy I always had my pockets stuffed 
with ‘em at this season. Always seemed as if you ought to be 
able to eat "em, they look so good.” 

“You can carve them into nice little teapots and things,” said 
Bobo evasively. 

“Hum, yes. I did that, too.” Mr. Bristle’s rather prominent 
blue eyes took on a dreamy, nostalgic look. “Never forget— 
first jack-knife I ever had. Hollowing out the inside of a horse 
chestnut, knife slipped and the blade went right into the palm of 
my hand. I went in bawling to my mother as if I'd lost a couple 
o fingers. ‘Horatio,’ she said, ‘I guess you aren’t old enough 
for a knife, after all. Hey-hum! Would you like to come over 
this afternoon and whittle out some horse chestnuts ?”’ 

“I'd love to, Mr. Bristle,’’ Bobo assented earnestly, ‘if I can 
spare the time. But I'm awf'ly busy getting ready for the Girl 
Scout exhibition.” 

“Doesn't look like it, 
along, Hector.” 

As soon as the two portly figures 


” chuckled Mr. Bristle. ‘Well, come 


the old gentleman and the 
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MR. BRISTLE'S CURIOSITY 
WAS MILDLY AROUSED WHEN 
BOBO TOOK TO COLLECT- 
ING IN HIS OWN DRIVEWAY 
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old dog—had moved away down the street, Bobo picked up her 
bag and walked slowly along beside the curb. Her eyes, nar- 
rowed to the intense gaze of a marooned mariner who scans the 
far horizon for a sail, searched the street as she moved. Occa- 
sionally she stooped and pounced. Sometimes she peered inside 
her bag with an air of satisfaction 

And so the five hundred and fifty-two hours of which Bobo 
had warned her troop narrowed to twenty-four, and Girl Scout 
Week was a thing of the present instead of the future. 


HE week was blessed with perfect weather, such as the last bit 

of October so often produces. The lingering red leaves were 
splashed against the bluest of skies, and the air held the tingle of 
coming frost. There were various Girl Scout goings-on during 
the week and green uniforms dotted the streets as Scouts hurried 
to school, or to church, or on hikes, or to the Court of Awards. 
But the great climax was, of course, the exhibition of worthwhile 
wartime activities. 

Red Rose Troop was at the 
Community Center bright and 
early, and Jane had already 
chosen the most conspicuous 
wall before any other competi- 
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tor put in an appearance. The troop had hauled in their dozens 
of jars, and Helen and Red were busy suspending assorted gar- 
den implements above the table where the exhibit was being 
arranged. 

“It's really going to look impressive,” said Vera, stepping 
back to see the effect of her gay poster. “Would you ever have 
thought we'd raised and put up such a lot of stuff ?”’ 

“Mmm,” agreed Jane who, with a thumbtack in her mouth, 
was fastening green and orange streamers around the table. 

“Give me a hand with these boxes,’’ commanded Lillian, “I’m 
going to stand them up at the back of the table, so we can have 
a double tier of jars.’ 

“Good idea,” Jane admitted. ‘They'll show up better.” 

Just then there was a banging of doors and a babble of voices, 
as two other troops came bumping in, laden with heavy cartons 
which they set down against the opposite wall. 

“Troop 5 and Bluebell,” commented Jane, glancing over her 
shoulder. 

“IT wonder why they look so glum?” wondered Ruthie Kent. 
“What have we done? They were peppy enough when they 
came in. 

“Maybe they wish they had this wall,” said Jane. 
best one—but then, first come first served.” 

“I wonder what they're going to show?’ Vera said. “Look— 
let's group these vegetables better. We can have a much prettier 
color scheme if we really work it out—reds and orange, and yel- 
lows and greens; we p os want them all higsiedp-plesiele” 

“My dears!” cried Helen suddenly. “Oh, get an eye on the 
others !"" 

Red Rose Troop turned as one girl to the opposite wall. 
Troop 5 and Bluebell were unpacking their boxes, and arranging 
row upon row of neatly canned fruits and vegetables on their 
respective tables. Jane Burke leaned heavily against her green 
an orange decorations. 

‘How can this be?” she demanded faintly. 

“Well,” said Red logically, ‘‘after all, there’s no law against 
their showing their Victory Garden stuff. You said yourself it 
was obvious.” 

Jane bit her lip. She had indeed leaped lightly to the most 
apparent solution of the exhibition problem. Should it, after all, 
have been given more thought? Troop 5 and Bluebell were set- 
ting out a mighty imposing array; they even had watermelon 
pickle, for a fancy touch. Jane turned grimly to improving the 
decorations of the Red Rose table. 

At this point, Troop 2 burst noisily into the Community Cen- 
ter hall, bearing substantial boxes and baskets. They were close- 
ly followed by Iris Troop, similarly laden. 

“I'm not even going to /ook and see what they have,” said 
Jane. 


“It’s the 


“I am,” Lillian announced. ‘We might as well know the 
worst. Yes—can you believe it ?— it's vegetables! ‘Jars and jars 
of them.” 


“Wouldn't that jar you?” mumbled Red, and was glared at 
by Jane. 

From that point on, it was simply a question of seeing which 
troop could make its table the most attractive and arresting. 
From around the different sides of the room, girls with expres- 
sions that ranged from outright despair to sheepish amusement, 
stole glances at the rival shows of canned goods. With here a 
cornstalk, there a pumpkin, and yonder a festoon of bunting, they 
did what they could to vary the monotony of the scene, while the 
leaders went into a hasty consultation. 

“It looks like nothing more nor less than the shelves of a self- 
service grocery store,” Jane commented disgustedly, surveying 
the hall. 

“Well, I really think it's wonderful that the Girl Scouts of 
this town have turned out all these things,” said Vera whole- 
heartedly. 

“Impressive, no doubt,” agreed Jane, “but the competitive 
element seems strangely lacking.” (Continued on page 26) 
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BY FRANCES FROST 
Who's that flying over the tall black trees? 
Who's that zooming over the roadside ditch? 
Who's that alighting in your front yard? 
Ooh! It’s a witch! 


Who's that on your ridgepole, black and lean, 
Where lately only the chimney sat? 

Who's that, humped howling against the moon? 
Ooh! It’s a cat! 
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CHIEF CORNPLANTER... rae wire 












By MARGARET ANN DYSART 


Illustrated by 
ORSON LOWELL 


our gasoline tank, I turned the car around, and we were 

off down the yellow clay road in the direction of the 
Pennsylvania State line and a weathered sign, “Cornplanter In- 
dian Grant.” 

The name of the Indian chief, Cornplanter, has always been 
« household word in that branch of our family which settled be- 
tween 1830 and 1840 near the upper Allegheny River. All the 
land in that part of the country was originally the hunting 
ground of the Six Nations of the Iroquois, but gradually the 
western flow of white settlers caused the cession of an increasing 
amount of territory, in treaty after treaty, some fairer than 
others. Cornplanter was a chief of the Seneca Nation of the 
Iroquois—a mame that has no connection with the Roman 
philosopher Seneca, but comes from the Dutch word ‘‘sinnekar,”’ 
meaning vermilion, and refers to war paint. 

Cornplanter fought against Washington in the French-and- 
Indian and Revolutionary Wars, but later actually became known 
is ‘the friend of Washington” and, for his services to the new 
United States Government, received a grant along the Allegheny 


Te keeper of the Onoville, New York, general store filled 


“THE CORN PLANTER’ 


MAN’S FRIEND 


A FINE PORTRAIT OF CORNPLANTED 
WHICH HANGS IN THE MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY IN NEW YORK 


The story of the chief of the Seneca 
Nation of the Iroquois, who, before he 
became the white man’s friend, carried 


off the grandmother of Juliette Low, 


founder of Girl Scouting in Amevica 


not far from where our family later settled. The Senecas never 
surrendered hunting rights to the adjoining territory, and my 
grandmother, as a little girl of ten, used to see Indian braves 
from Cornplanter Town appear silently at the door after a day 
of hunting, and indicate that they would like to spend the night 
by the fire. Next morning they would be gone before the fam- 
ily arose, but when the hunting trip was over, they would always 
leave a gift of venison. 

The name of Cornplanter is also a household word in Girl 
Scout annals. In 1779, Julictte Low's great-grandmother, Eleanor 
Lytle, was a child of nine living with her parents and four 
brothers and sisters on a tributary of the Allegheny River in 
Western Pennsylvania. Indians thereabouts had been friend- 
ly, and her father left his family unprotected one day when he 
went several miles away to help another settler with a house 
“raising.” He was unaware that a band of Senecas, led by Chief 
Cornplanter, had crept into the neighborhood for a raid against 
the white settlers, and while he was gone they fell upon his 
house. One party carried off Eleanor and her seven-year-old 
brother; another, Mrs, Lytle and her three-months-old baby. 
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Two other Lytle children escaped into the woods and were 
able to tell their father what had happened when he returned 
the next day. He secured a detachment of soldiers from Fort 
Pitt—now Pittsburgh—to search the forests, but meanwhile the 
Indians and their captives were making steady progress north- 
ward. The baby was no longer with them—one of the Indians 
had taken it from the arms of the mother, when she was too 
weary to carry it any longer, and had lagged farther and farther 
behind the rest of the party until he finally reappeared without 
the infant. The mother, who realized that he had killed the 
baby, managed to control her feelings, knowing that the lives of 
her other boy and girl depended on her steadiness. And 
through her self-control the rest of the family were unharmed 
when they reached the Seneca village on the upper Allegheny, 
near what is now Olean, New York. 

Upon their arrival Cornplanter took his prisoners to the 
principal lodge, where his mother, known as the 
Old Queen, presided. To her he presented small 
Eleanor Lytle, declaring that she was to take the 
place of his brother who had recently been killed ; 
and he ordered the other two to be kindly treated 
while they awaited ransom. 

When members of the rescue party finally dis- 
covered where the Lytles had been taken, they were 
able to ransom the mother and son, but Cornplanter 
absolutely refused to part with Eleanor. The Lytles 
were obliged to return to Pennsylvania without her, 
and Eleanor spent the next four years of her life in 
Cornplanter’s household. When the first homesick- 
ness wore off, she took readily to Indian ways—and 
since she seems to have been greatly loved, was 
happy. She wore Indian clothes and spoke the 
Seneca language. Her energy and activity earned 
her the expressive name of ‘'Little-Ship-Under-Full- 
Sail,” which Juliette Low was later proud to bear. 

In 1783, when the Revolutionary War came to 
an end and there was a general decrease in Indian 
warfare, the Lytles tried again to recover their 
daughter, or at least to see her once more. The 
Indian Agent at Fort Niagara arranged for a meet- 
ing at the Great Council of the Senecas, to which 
Cornplanter promised to bring his adopted sister. 
However, he stipulated that no attempt should be 
made to reclaim her. But when he saw the girl run 
into the arms of the mother from whom she had 
been separated so long, he relented. 

“She shall go,” he said. ‘The mother must have 
her daughter again. I will return alone.” And 
with a gesture of farewell he stepped back into the 
boat in which they had come and left the Council. 
Eleanor never saw him again, but to the end of her 
days she remembered him and her life among the 
Senecas with real atfection. 

You will find this story told in greater detail in 
the book, Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts. When 
I heard it I became curious to know what else this 
Seneca chief did in the course of his long lifetime, 
so I made some investigations. 

I found that Cornplanter was the son of an Indian princess 
and a Dutch trader from Albany named John Abeel—also 
spelled variously Abeal, Obeal, O'Bail, and O'Bayle. The boy 
grew up as an Indian, and since descent is reckoned through 
the mother in Seneca tribes, he had a natural position of some 
distinction. However, the right to leadership was accorded be- 
cause of skill and battle prowess rather than inheritance, so it 
was necessary for him to win the chief's wampum belt by his 
own deeds. Only once did Cornplanter try, so he said in after 
years, to visit his father, and then he was received coldly and 
“given no meat for his return journey.” From then on he 
considered himself fully Indian, and during the various wars he 
took part in raids against white settlers with customary Indian zeal. 
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It is to this period that the captivity of “Little-Ship-Under- 
Full-Sail” belongs. And Juliette Low's great-grandmother 
was not the only person known to have been marched off 
through the woods by Cornplanter. After one battle he took 
his own father prisoner, only identifying himself after the ap- 
prehensive trader had gone some distance with his captors. He 
had taken this strange way to persuade his father to live with 
the Indians, but when his father did not take kindly to the idea, 
Cornplanter released him unharmed. 

With the end of the Revolutionary War, Cornplanter changed 
his policy and became a firm friend of the new nation. He 
looked farther into the future than the other chiefs of the Six 
Nations, seeing that while the Iroquois might for a few years 
successfully defend their lands from the white settlers, the time 
was coming when they would be outnumbered and would face 
not merely the loss of their hunting grounds but annihilation of 





“FATHER, WE KNOW THAT YOU ARE VERY STRONG, AND WE 
HAVE HEARD THAT YOU ARE WISE, AND WE WAIT TO HEAR 
YOUR ANSWER THAT WE MAY KNOW THAT YOU ARE JUST” 


their tribes in battle. He felt the wisest course was for the In- 
dians to sell portions of their lands, while reserving other tracts 
for themselves in definite treaties with the white men; to learn 
how to farm; and to seek for the peaceful adjustment of griev- 
ances through negotiating with the new Government. He there- 
fore took a leading part in the treaty at Fort Stanwix in 1784, in 
which the area now occupied by thirteen entire counties and 
parts of nine others in Western Pennsylvania was purchased 
from the Indians. 

Many of. the Iroquois bitterly opposed Cornplanter for his 
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part in this treaty and for his general policy. Furious raiding 
parties broke out against the white settlers, in which the Iroquois 
were joined by bands of hostile Indians from across the Ohio 
River. 

In the face of these difficulties Cornplanter went steadily 
about his task of pacifying the Senecas and keeping them friend- 
ly to the United States. His task was made all the harder by 
many injustices inflicted by the white settlers on the Indians 
fraud, double-dealing, and the unprovoked murder of some 
members of his own tribe. 

At length he determined to go to Philadelphia, accompanied 
by his half brother, Halftown, and another Indian, Big Tree, 
to lay the matter squarely before Washington himself. Con- 
gress was in session at the time and was ready to right some of 
the wrongs, but Cornplanter would not leave until he had seen 
Washington—and as one ruler to another he made a very de- 
termined statement of the needs of the Indians. In the records, 
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his speech takes several printed pages and ends with the chal- 
lenge, “Father, we know that you are very strong, and we have 
heard that you are wise, and we wait to hear your answer that 
we may know that you are just.” 

Matters did go better after that. A sum of money was given 
to Cornplanter and Halftown to be held in trust for the Senecas ; 
some lands about which there had been controversy were re- 
turned and other tracts were awarded; instruction in farming 
was promised; and a provision was made that, from then on, 
the Federal Government would supervise all land transactions 
to prevent unfair practices. In his turn, Cornplanter was able 
to check the Eastern Indian Confederacy that had arisen 
against the settlers and was trying to link with the Ohio 
Indian rebellion, later put down so disastrously by “Mad 
Anthony’ Wayne. 

Historians are agreed that this action of Cornplanter 
probably averted a general Indian war. Wayne's ex- 
pedition might not otherwise have succeeded as quickly 
as it did; British-occupied forts on the Ohio might have 

entered into the struggle; 
-~ and the fires of the Revolu- 
by eS tionary War, not too long 
Ay" ee / extinguished, might thus 
wee have been rekindled. For 
: ae his services, Cornplanter 
and his heirs forever were 
awarded the tract of land on 
the upper Allegheny by a 
special action of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania 
in 1791, 

Cornplanter remained 
friendly to Washington and 
even paid him a special visit 
shortly before his term in 
the Presidency was over. 
His eagerness to promote 
farming among his people, 
which earned him the name 
of Cornplanter—actually, in 
Seneca, The Planter—also 
aroused the interest of 
Thomas Jefferson, whom the 
Seneca chief visited at his 
home at Monticello. In the 
war of 1812 Cornplanter 
volunteered a company of 
two hundred Indians to fight 
with the soldiers of the 
United States, and his son received a commission in the Army. 
He never adopted the white man’s ways for himself, however, 
and to the day of his death was always keenly aware of the 
needs of his people. In 1822, when he was approaching ninety, 
he had a spirited tilt with the county authorities, who tried, a 
bit belatedly, to tax his land. He advanced his note to cover the 
amount, but immediately went to the State authorities in person 
and asked them to see that the money was refunded. They did 
so and declared that his lands were henceforth to be tax-exempt. 
Cornplanter lived to enjoy the fruits of this victory for fourteen 
years, a tribal patriarch, until his death in 1836 at the age of at 
least a hundred years. 
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T was easy to imagine the old chief as we drove down to the 
Grant, now the only remaining Indian settlement in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was a dreamy October morning, with a cloudless, 


pale-blue sky, and warm as summer even though much of the 
bright fire of the maples had burned itself out on the hillsides. 
The only road to the Grant is narrow and rutted, used mostly 
for business and only rarely for pleasure. There was little traffic 

two trucks hauling logs and a startled chipmunk that scam- 
pered across our path. On one side (Continued on page 43) 





The story of a girl and a boy of 
the Dutch Underground who out- 
witted the Nazis with a clever ruse 


HE fieids were White with daisies that June of 1943—as 

white as the ruins of Rotterdam had been each year since 

the bombardment. In lacy waves the shining splendor of 
the wild flowers ran from the Nazi-ordered vegetable gardens to 
engulf the canal sides, the polders—-lands regained from the sea 
~~and the pathways. 

Forgetful of the New Order, fifteen-year-old Margriet bent to 
gather some of her namesake marguerites, or ““margriets,”” as the 
Dutch call them. She was reaching for the third flower when a 
harsh voice spoke. “It is forbidden to pick daisies.’ 

Margriet did not need to look up to know that the speaker was 
one of the Germans stationed in the village below. 
two white flowers still in her hand 

The German reached for the daisies, threw them on the path 
and ground them with his heel. “So!” he barked. He had 
other things on his mind. ‘You know the boy, Gerrit, son of the 
traitor Veraart?” he asked. “His house was down the canal 
side.” 

“You burned it,’ Margrict said softly 

The German laughed. “He was a fool, a so-called patriot 
Where is the boy ?”’ 

Margriet shook her head. Over her face crept the stupid look 
the Dutch have learned to wear as a protecting mask. But she 
kept thinking, “I must get away and warn Gerrit. I wonder 
what he has done.” 

The German threw her a disgusted look. “Don't know a 
thing, do you? None of you Dutch ever seem to know anything 
I suppose your name, too, is Margriet? That's what they all 
tell us.” 

The girl shook her head. She was proud of her name—and 
now the Germans hated it! But she would deny it to get away 
and warn Gerrit. As the soldier stalked back to the bridge, Mar- 
griet saw behind it, in the shadow, three other Nazi soldiers 

She loitered down che path, afraid to run under their hostile 
eyes. The white daisies still swung gently on their slender stalks, 
but now their open, wide faces looked scared to Margriet. As 
she rounded the bend and the willow trees hid her from the men 
by the bridge, she wondered how she could get word to Gerrit 
Soon he would be coming home from the house of old Maarten. 
the clogmaker, whose helper he was. Would he come by the 
bridge and blunder straight into their trap ? 

Margriet’s Aunt Anna had taken Gerrit into her home when 
his own home was burned by the Germans and his father shot: 
and he had been Margrict’s friend ever since she herself had 
come to live with Aunt Anna, when all the people of her native 
Scheveningen were evacuated by the Germans. Scheveningen, a 
North Sea coastal town, had been emptied by the Nazis when 
they began to build their defenses against the Allies, and Mar- 
griet’'s parents had gone to Rotterdam to look for work. Aunt 
Anna was kindness itself, but if it hadn't been for Gerrit’s gay 
companionship her young niece would have been homesick in- 
mm | 

"Hei-oo! In her intentness, Margrict hadn't noticed the 
small blue boat that had started from the other side of the canal, 
rowed by a slender boy in a dark blue, turtle-necked Zeeland 
sweater. His fair hair hung in a heavy lock on his forehead. 

“Gerrit! Frightened, she glanced backward, but the path 
was empty. “They're out for you!”’ 

The flat-bottomed boat bumped against the grassy bank and 
the boy leaped out and tied it to a convenient tree 

“IT know. Old Maarten found out they would be at the bridge, 
waiting for us to come from the village. They are out for half 
a dozen of us.” 


She rose, the 


oN arcriet 


By EVA-LIS WUORIO 





Margrict seized his hand and started to run, pulling him along. 
No, don't run,” the boy warned. “It would attract attention 
if anyone should see us.”’ 

Ahead was the whitewashed house of Margriet’s Aunt Anna. 
Well tended flower borders gay with blossoms blazed like 
a beacon in the dooryard. The boy and girl walked swiftly 
toward it. Margriet forced herself not to look back. “What 
are you going to do?” she asked. 

“Old Maarten says—"’ 

“Gerrit, I know that since the leather shortage, old Maarten’s 
clogs have had a good sale. But does he need all you boys for 
his deliveries—you and Jan and Hubertus and Diderik ?” — 

The boy glanced into her upturned, serious face, but he did 
not answer her question. ‘‘I was going to tell you that Maarten 
feels the time has come for us to leave for England. I can go 
into the Navy there—I'Il be seventeen in a few months. Jan 
will go into the air force. Diderik 

Margriet broke in, “Why are they looking for you?” 

Gerrit hesitated. Then he said, “There was a fire at the Storm 
Troopers barracks last night. They think we had something to 
do with it. That's one thing. Then, too, the English have been 
bombing the coastal fortifications around here too accurately. 

“Did you have anything to do with it?” Margriet asked point- 
blank. 


Gerrit nodded. “When my brother Pieter had to go, he told 
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THE WIND CAUGHT THE. SAILS, 
AND THE FLOWER-FILLED DIN 
GHIES STARTED ON THEIR WAY 





me to get in touch with certain people—a patriot group who are 
secretly fighting the Nazis. He said he'd fight from England 
and I should fight here, since only we two are left of our family. 
I couldn't tell you before, Margriet. The first rule is—for 
safety's sake—that even we ourselves should know as few of the 
other underground workers as possible. But now that I am to 
leave Holland—and ycu have shown such courage and good sense 
in warning me just now—perhaps you can help in my place.” 

The boy opened the picket gate. They walked up the path 
between the rows of bright flowers, Gerrit hitting his hand with 
his fist nervously. “The escape will be difficult,” he said. “The 
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Nazis keep better guard than they did when Piet sailed. 
are more nervous now, too. Hez-00, Aunt Anna!” 

A pleasant woman in a long Scheveningen skirt and shawl 
waved to them from the doorway. “You are late!’ Her kind 
face was worried. 

There is a little trouble.” 

“Come! We wili eat and speak of it.” Her firm voice was 
reassuring. 

After the meal they lingered at the table while Gerrit finished 
his story. ‘Piet took Father's boat. I can tell you now what they 
did, Margriet. They filled the boat with stones and sank it deep 


They 
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in the water. Then they sailed down the canal in a dinghy— 
which was not forbidden, for such small craft couldn't possibly 
get to England—towing the barge under water. The Nazis 
never knew that a seaworthy boat was being spirited to the coast 
right under their noses.” 

“It was an old barge,” Aunt Anna said reminiscently, “built 
of heavy oaken beams by Gerrit’s and Piet’s great-grandfather. 
It served the family well.” 

“How did you know that was the barge?” Gerrit’s eyes were 
surprised. 

“Old Maarten and Piet himself, they told me,” she smiled 
back at him. 

“You are in It, too, then ?” 

Margriet, whose seat was opposite the window, gave a sudden 
exclamation of dismay. It effectively stifled any answer Aunt 
Anna might have made. ‘‘Gestapo—coming up the canal side!” 
She jumped up and rushed to close the door. 

“No!” Aunt Anna's voice was harsh. ‘Leave the door open. 
Gerrit—here!"’ Moving swiftly to the window seat, she ste 
and pressed a board, and the side of the seat fell open. “Get in,” 
she ordered. ‘‘Margrict—your knitting! Sit there, by the win- 
dow.” It was the work of a moment to conceal Gerrit and re- 
place the board. Then, with incredible speed, Aunt Anna 
whisked away the dishes and the remains of the food. 

Margrict had hardly settled herself on the window seat with 
her knitting when hobnailed boots thundered on the walk. 

“Halt!” the command sounded outside. Then a man in 
Gestapo uniform stalked through the open door. “He// Hitler! 
His arm shot out. 

“Good evening,” Aunt Anna answered him gravely. 

The Nazi frowned. Then he evidently decided not to make 
an issue of the salutation. ‘We search for Gerrit Veraart. He 
is suspected of underground activity.” 

“Ah, the son of Neighbor Veraart whom you killed,” Aunt 
Anna said slowly. “I have not seen him for some time.” 

The three Storm Troopers at the doorway looked hopefully at 
their leader. This woman was entirely too outspoken. She 
needed ‘‘treatment.”’ 

"Search the premises,” the leader commanded. 

‘Allow me to give you the keys to the attic and the storeroom,” 
Aunt Anna said. “My doors are good Dutch oak and might 
prove difficult to break.” 
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“Silence!” the leader commanded, but he nodded to one of 
the troopers to take the proffered keys. They exchanged glances, 
Probably this woman had nothing to hide—she would not so ob- 
viously court displeasure if she had. 

They went through the doorway and their footsteps sounded 
on the stairs. The leader seated himself on the other end of the 
window seat. If Gerrit should move now—or cough, or sneeze! 
And yet Margriet felt no terror—only an odd, cold watchfulness, 
She sensed the leader's eyes upon her and upon Aunt Anna. 
Heavy footsteps jarred above her head and the troopers’ shouts 
echoed through the rooms. She fixed her eyes on the sloping 
fields beyond the house, the angular silhouettes of the windmills 
breaking the distance and, closer by, the trees along the canal 
path. 

Presentiy the troopers came clattering down the stairs—and at 
that moment Margriet thought of Gerrit’s clothes. Probably all 
over his room as usual! Her eyes sought Aunt Anna, who was 
sitting stolidly by the table. Then, the leader's curious glance 
questioning her, she forced her expression to dullness. 

The troopers proceeded to search the lower floor of the house. 
Then they marched in, lined up, and clicked their heels. Mar- 
griet steadied her shaking hand, but dropped a stitch neverthe- 
less. She didn’t dare stop to pick it up, but continued her 
knitting. 

“Heil Hitler!” 
here,” he reported. 

There was a heavy silence—it was like that moment before a 
summer thunderstorm breaks. Then, softly, insinuatingly, the 
leader spoke. “If you happen to see this Gerrit Veraart, remem- 
ber—''and suddenly his voice rose to a shout—'‘remember to re- 
port him! The penalty for harboring saboteurs is death!” 

He turned and marched out, the troopers at his heels. 
last one slammed the door behind him. 

Aunt Anna joined Margriet at the window. In silence they 
watched the Germans tramp down the walk and turn sharply at 
the canal path toward the village. Margriet jumped down from 
the window seat and bent to release Gerrit. Swiftly, still with- 
out speaking, Aunt Anna stopped her. With her finger to her 





One of them stepped forward. ‘Nothing 


The 


lips she motioned Margriet back to her seat. 

“Come and aid me in the kitchen, girl,” she ordered more 
gruffly than Margriet had ever heard her speak. 
the girl stared at her. 


Amazed, 
What had come over her aunt ? 

Aunt Anna walked to 

the door and threw it 












MARGRIET WHOSE SEAT WAS OPPO- 
SITE THE WINDOW JUMPED UP SUD- 
DENLY AND EXCLAIMED, GFSTAPO! 
THEY'RE COMING FROM THE CANAL” 


open. So close to the 
door that he lurched as 
it opened, another Storm 
Trooper had been lean- 
ing. He threw a sullen 
glance at the two and 
moved off. 

“Did you know he 
was there?’’ Margriet 
whispered. 

“No, but I thought it 
likely,” Aunt Anna said. 
“It is a usual trick.” 
Then she went quickly 
through the house. “I 
think they are gone 
now,” she announced. 
“We had better get Ger- 
rit out before he suffo- 
cates.” 

The boy rolled on to 
the floor and sat there, 
rubbing his legs. “I’m 
all pins and needles,” 
he muttered. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
SAFE TO STAND ON, BUT ACCIDENTS 
THIS WAY. USE A STEPLADDER INSTFAD 


A CHAIR MAY 
HAPPEN IN 


SEEM 
JUST 


WO facts recently revealed in the nation’s accident re- 

ports are a downright challenge to homemakers and their 

young assistants. First, millions of war workers are being 
killed and injured while away from their jobs; second, deaths 
and injuries to small children have increased alarmingly. 

The home is the scene of an enormous number of these acci- 
dents—and that’s a sad situation indeed. Our production sol- 
diers aren't able to keep on their jobs because their homes are so 
dangerous. 

Imagine a disaster that would halt work in sixty war plants for 
an entire twelve months, each plant employing a thousand work- 
ers. How could such a thing happen, you ask? Well, in a sense 
it did happen right here in our own country last year, becaus« 
that represents the amount of time lost from work as the result ot 
temporary injuries in the home alone—to say nothing of the fatal 
injuries which occurred. Many thousands more bombers might 
now be flying over enemy territory, if workers hadn't lost their 
lives or spent precious time recovering from easily preventabl 
home accidents. 

It wouldn't be surprising if accidents in factories mounted 
rapidly during wartime in view of the speed-up, difficulties of 
getting proper equipment, and the large number of inexpe- 
rienced workers employed. However, so efficiently have most in- 
dustries handled their war problems that work accidents ac- 
tually were reduced three per cent last year. But home acci- 
dents increased five per cent. 

That record should make all of us, young and old, pretty 
thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. We all have something to do 
with home management. Our own heedlessness may be con- 
tributing to this terrifically high accident toll. 

As for the children, our first responsibility is to safeguard 
them if every possible way, not only the little folks in our own 
families, but those in the neighborhood who may be exposed to 
unusual hazards because their parents are on war jobs. 

If you young people, who ee proved to be so capable and 
energetic in many emergency activities, will enlist in this par- 
ticular battle with the accident problem we will have gone a long 





LET’S GET TOUGH 


ABOUT ACCIDENTS 





By FLORENCE NELSON 
Editor of “Safety” 





An increasing number of preventable acct- 
dents take place in the home due to cavre- 
lessness and disregard of simple safety 


rules—a challenge to every homemaker 


way toward solving it. Many of the home hazards can be elimi- 
nated by simple, common-sense measures that you yoursclves can 
undertake. In any event, you can always be on the alert for dan- 
ger signs and report them to your parents, or to other home 
managers. 

One of the good ways to start accident-proofing the home is to 
have a family conclave, followed by an inspection to see what 
repairs and adjustments in housekeeping routine are needed. 
Ask your mother if you may call such a meeting; then discuss 
home accidents that have happened to you and to your neigh 
bors. What caused them? How can they be prevented? Nine 
times out of ten you'll know the answers and can casily guard 
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Left: A FACTORY IN WHICH ACCI- 
DENTS WILL BE RARE. NOTICE THE 
UNENCUMBERED FLOOR, THE GOOD 
LIGHTING AND VENTILATION, AND 
THE CLOTHING OF THE WORKERS 


Circle: A CHILD IS CURIOUS AND 
WANTS TOSAMPLE EVERYTHING LEFT 
WITHIN HIS REACH. KEEP POISONS 
AND MEDICINES WHERE A CHILD CAN- 
NOT GETAT THEM. LABEL THEM WELL 
SO ADULTS CANNOT MISTAKE THEM 
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against a recurrence of those 
over which you have any con- 
trol. 

Undoubtedly we need to 
adopt a more hard-boiled atti- 
tude toward carelessness—our 
own and anybody else’s. In 
short, let's get tough about ac- 
cidents. Let's not allow ignor- 
ance and stupidity and a gen- 
eral ‘don’t care” policy to de- 
lay victory and the return of 
our loved ones from the battle- 





fronts. 

Beginning our check-up of 
home hazards, we might first consider the matter of daily rou- 
tine. Less time for housekeeping and the need for conserving 
equipment have prompted many good home managers to strip 
their houses for action. They've put away the best silver, the 
china, linen, and other precious things that need special care and 
handling. Certainly there's no sense trying to carry on a compli- 
cated program of housework along with war activities, for no 
human being could manage both efficiently. It’s a smart idea to 
plan a simplified weekly schedule that really works, and then 
follow it conscientiously; and if there are duties which you can 
take over so the adults in the family may have more free time 
for war work, volunteer to do this as a part of your own war 
Service. 

One study of home accidents analyzes the things people were 
doing at the time they were injured. ‘Running’ was a common 
circumstance. Anyone who has to keep running to accomplish 
her household chores isn't planning intelligently, or making the 
best use of her time. Fatigue, frazzled nerves, and ill-temper 
will soon get her down—and then the accidents begin to happen. 

As we said before, young children are our first responsibility. 
They must not be left to fend for themselves while parents and 
older brothers and sisters are off doing war work, no matter how 
patriotic the motives involved. In the past months an appalling 
number of accidents to children have been reported in the news- 
papers—-little tots falling out of windows, cutting themselves 
with sharp household tools, starting fires while playing with 
matches. These youngsters in many instances were left alone at 
home, sometimes for only a few minutes, sometimes for hours 
on end. 

In one case reported recently, two children aged five and three, 
and a young baby were left alone. The five-year-old boy found 


Below Left: THE CORRECT WAY TO CLEAR UP BROKEN GLASS. SWEEP IT 
UP IMMEDIATELY WITH A WHISKBROOM, USING A FLASHLIGHT TO MAKE 
SURE NO FRAGMENTS REMAIN, Belou TOO MUCH CANNOT BE SAID ABOUT 
THE DANGER OF HANDLING FIREARMS. INSTRUCTION PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 
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some matches and set the wa . 
house afire. Fortunately this 
story had a happier ending 
than many others, because the 
boy happened to be an intelli- 
gent and resourceful little fel- 
low. When he saw the flames 
he tried to lift the baby from 
her crib, but found he wasn't 
strong enough to do it. Then 
he pulled the crib over on its 
side, rolled the baby out, and 
calling to his other little sister to 
follow, made a safe escape to 
the street. 

The headline on this item 
was “Resourceful Boy Saves 
Lives of Three in Fire.” The 
need for more resourcefulness 
on the part of those responsi- 
ble for young children is cer- 
tainly indicated by this acci- 
dent report. 

A bit of neighborly co-oper- 
ation has solved the marketing 
and shopping problem for many 
mothers who are without help- 
ers in the home. Perhaps one 
of the biggest contributions 
any girl can make to com- 
munity war work is to care for groups of children for a few 
hours at a time, leaving mothers free for necessary errands or 
some much needed rest. 

Another angle of the home accident situation concerns mem- 
bers of the family who have jobs in war plants—who are, there- 
fore, under unusual strain, overtired, and more prone to acci- 
dent when the day or night shift is done. These weary people 
need extra care and consideration. We must relieve them of as 
much home responsibility as possible; try to surround them with 
a quiet and harmonious atmosphere, much as we would do for a 
soldier home on furlough. A father, mother, sister, or brother 
returning from a gruelling day at the factory shouldn’t be con- 
fronted with a list of chores that have piled up simply because 
some lazy person in the family never got around to doing them. 

Falls head the nation’s accident list. Most numerous among 
the home victims of this Killer No. 1 are young children and old 
persons, so they must be kept particularly in mind in devising 
anti-fall measures. Steps and stairs are the chief danger points. 
They should be well lighted—hallways, also—and free from all 
kinds of obstructions. The practice of putting packages and 
various other objects on stairs, to be taken up or down later, leads 
to many a serious and even fatal fall. Better make a special ~ 
nd get the article stowed away, or at least put it in an out-o 
the-way spot temporarily. ; 

Children especially should be warned about flinging skates, 
bats, tennis rackets, and other sports paraphernalia carelessly 
about. If hall closet space is limited, place a good-sized box in 
some convenient location—not too far from the house entrance; 
then enforce the rule that the aforementioned articles are to be 
kept therein when not in use. 

This precaution about objects that may trip the unwary should, 
of course, be observed in every room. One factory noted for its 
safety record has a good-housekeeping slogan, ‘‘Nothing on the 
floor but feet.” Homemakers, please copy! 

Never place small rugs at the head and foot of stairs. If car- 
peting is used, make frequent inspections for loose or worn 
places, and attend to necessary repairs without delay. Uncov- 
red treads should have a non-slip finish and be free from holes, 
splinters, loose nails, or other signs of disrepair. A sturdy 
balustrade should be provided, and used. 


' 
' 
} 
} 
' 
' 
' 
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WHEN THE BABY IS IN THE CRIB, THE SIDE SHOULD Photoprabh by Acme 
BE RAISED AND LOCKED, Right: THIS YOUNG TANK 
INSPECTOR IS DRESSED SUITABLY 
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NEVER LET 
ANY KIND 


CHILDREN PLAY WITH ELECTRICAI EQUIPMENT OF 
OUTLETS NEAR THE FLOOR ARE OFTEN A HAZARD 


Steps leading to cellars and basements seem to be an after- 
thought, so far as home designers are concerned. Frequently 
these stairways are narrow, rickety, and without handrails. Fur- 
thermore, it's often impossible to make use of them without 
doing a contortion act because of lack of headroom, shelves 
jutting from the wall, and other obstructions. Many of these 
conditions can be corrected if the family sets to work on the 
problem. 

In descending cellar stairs, people frequently miss the last 
step and fall, injuring themselves painfully. A simple way of 
preventing this is to paint the floor at the bottom a shining 
white so that it will attract the eye. Good lighting is of primary 
importance. In long hallways, or on staircases, dual light con- 
trol is recommended, so that the switch can be operated at 
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either end of the hall, and at both the top and bottom of the stairs. 

Carrying a big, unwieldy load up or downstairs is another 
dangerous and all-too-common practice. Never attempt to take 
more than can be comfortably carried in one arm, leaving a hand 
free to grasp the railing. 

Highly waxed floors are beautiful, perhaps, but exceedingly 
hazardous. Better a dull finish that can be trod on with security. 
Be wary of polishes labeHed ‘‘non-slip’’—some are not what they 
claim to be. It's wise to secure expert advice at a hardware or 
department store, and even then to try the material out on a small 
area to see how it works. 

Any spilled water, grease, etc., should be wiped up immedi- 
ately. In one tragic accident, a mother with her baby daughter in 
her arms slipped on a wet bathroom floor and fell. The child 
dropped out of her arms and into the water-filled tub. Knocked 
unconscious by the fall, the mother lay on the floor while the 
baby drowned in the tub. 

Handholds for the bathtub—usually they are built-in these 
days—convenient soap dishes and rubber mats will help to pre- 
vent bathroom falls. Contrary to popular belief, home falls do 
not occur most frequently in bathrooms. We mention this merely 
to focus attention on steps and stairs and other danger spots. In 
other words, fall-proofing is necessary in all parts of the house. 
A study of accidents in New York City homes over a five-year 
period shows that people are injured most often by falling on 
stairs and floors; then (in order of importance) from windows, 
roofs, beds-cribs-couches, chairs-benches, fire escapes, porches- 
fences-railings, skylights, and—least frequently-—in bathtubs. 
Two hundred and forty-five persons were killed by falls from 
beds, cribs, and couches as compared with nineteen killed in 
bathtub falls. Facts such as these guide us in looking for hazards 
and eliminating them. 


MALL rugs that rumple and slide under the feet may be an- 

chored by placing non-skid pads underneath them, or by coat- 
ing the underside of the rug with an adhesive substance. This is 
ordinarily purchaseable at a hardware store, but may not be avail- 
able in wartime. Better climinate the rugs (personally we think 
they're the housekeeper's biggest headache) than risk slipping 
and tripping injurics. And again—a reminder—never put small 
rugs at head or foot of stairs, even when anchored. The chance 
that they will come loose is too great. 

It's surprising to note how frequently a sturdy stepladder is 
missing from an otherwise well equipped house. The stepchair 
or stool is usually provided, but that is far from adequate for 
such jobs as adjusting curtain rods, blinds, and shades, hanging 
draperies, cleaning walls, or reaching high closet shelves. Give 
the stepladder a place of importance; don't store it in some in- 
accessible cellar corner, for example. Then there won't be any 
temptation to climb on chairs, tables, boxes, etc., at risk of life 
and limb. 

One young woman who stood on an unsteady chair to fix a 
window curtain lost her balance and fell through the window to 
the street below. She died of her injuries. This type of accident 
is much more frequent than anyone would imagine. 

In another case, a housewife stood on a radiator to reach some- 
thing. In stepping down to the floor, her foot landed on a small 
rug which slipped, causing her to fall and strike the back of her 
head. Her neck was fractured. There are several obvious lessons 
to be learned from this accident. 

For the special protection of young children, safety gates 
should be installed at head and foot of stairs. Window screens 


should be nailed in, or secured with strong catches that cannot: 


be unfastened by little fingers. Stout bars protecting the lower 
sections of windows are necessary when children reach the climb- 
ing stage. Arcaways, cellar entrances, etc., should be protected 
by railings. 

Brooms, mops, pails, hoes, rakes and similar tools are fall-pro- 
voking when left out of place. One clever scheme for keeping 
such things in order was noted at a recent good-housckeeping 
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exhibit. A series of hooks was set into a wall; below each hook, 
in bright red paint, appeared the outline of a certain article the 
hook was supposed to hold—dustpan, broom, mop, or whatever. 
The game was to fit the gadget into the outline—no time wasted 
thinking which hook was supposed to hold which tool. It would 
be fun to work out something like this, provided you have space 
for it. 

Burns follow falls as a major type of home injury. Many of 
the hazards and unsafe practices responsible for such accidents 
were covered in the July article, No Time for Fires. We suggest 
a review of the article, particularly since we will celebrate Fire 
Prevention Week this month, from October eighth to fourteenth 
This observance, proclaimed annually by the President, com- 
memorates the great Chicago fire in 1871 which, history tells us, 
was started by Mrs. O'Leary's cow who kicked over a lantern in 
a pile of hay and thus became very famous indeed. Needless to 
say, fire prevention is a year-round job, but the week’s observance 
serves to remind us of the cost of fire carelessness. It also marks 
the great progress that has been made in fire prevention in the 
last half-century. 

Small children are the chief victims of burns in the home. 
They should be kept away from stoves, heaters, scalding liquids, 
hot water faucets, radiators, electrical appliances, etc. One child 
lost a hand as a result of turning on a faucet from which scalding 
water spurted. As youngsters advance beyond the play-pen stage, 
they should be guarded most carefully from these hazards, 
gradually taught the reasons why they “must not touch.” 

Anyone working around a cooking stove should be mindful of 
certain precautions against burns, scalds, and explosions. Keep 
handles of pots and pans parallel with the front edge of the 
range, to avoid knocking the vessels off and spilling hot con- 
tents; have two or three pot-holders within easy reach, also a 
pair of tongs for taking things from the oven (can be bought at 
a hardware store) ; avoid putting towels and other flammables 
near flames. 

When taking the top off a roaster or other cooking vessel, lift 
the far side of it first so that the burst of steam will escape away 
from the face. Great care should be taken when frying in deep 
fat, since grease burns are very painful. Food should be thor- 
oughly dried before putting it into hot grease, because water 
causes the grease to sputter and fly. 

In lighting the gas stove, hold the match close to the burner or 
lighting point of the oven before turning the petcock. Keep 
flame at moderate level; watch the stove constantly. 

Never allow a wood or coal stove to become overheated lest 
nearby materials be ignited. Never start or quicken a fire with 
kerosene or gasoline. 


HIS is a good place to mention what the well dressed home 

safety expert is wearing these days, since the wrong kind of 
clothing may get one into serious trouble, particularly when 
working around stoves. Loose sleeves and gaping pockets are 
completely out. An “ideal work dress,” much advertised and fea- 
tured in many shop windows recently, has wide three-quarter 
sleeves which could not fail to catch on pot handles and pet- 
cocks, as well as practically everything else within range of the 
wearer. Ideal, we should say, for inviting accidents! Probably 
the most practical work outfit is the short frock with a skirt full 
enough to permit easy movement, but not too full; non-gaping 
pockets, and a snug belt if any. Apron strings tied in a bow, or a 
sash-belt on a dress are “‘catchers’’ and should be avoided. Slacks 
are all right, provided they are not too long, or too wide and 
floppy around the feet. In that case, they are really hazardous 

Low-heeled shoes are now so popular and attractive that even 
the girl with considerable vanity will enioy wearing them. High 
heels are dangerous and fatiruing for active work. Also to be 
avoided is the sling-type shoe, or loose slipper that gives neither 
support nor stability. A low-heeled oxford gives both; it's what 
all the smart war workers are wearing on their jobs. Shun the 
open-toe shoe cxcept for dress. (Continued on page 39) 
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SIX 


R. MEADOWS stared at Larsen grimly. “Has anyone 
D accused you of writing this?’ 
“Well, no. Not accused exackly,” Larsen stammered. 
“But when Sergeant Thorne come into the kitchen just now and 
asked me what I knew about it, I said I wouldn't say nothin’ un- 
less you was to hear me.”’ 

“Hmm, I see. Elly, will you ask Frieda to come in here, too, 
please? There are a few things we might as well get straight 
right now.” 

Frieda seemed composed when she came into the parlor, but 
the handkerchief tightly clenched in one long, work-roughened 
hand told a different story. She answered Dr. Meadows’s ques- 
tions, however, without faltering. Yes, she remembered that 
Claude Hopkins’s car had been parked in the lane when she and 
Larsen drove up to the front entrance of the house Thursday 
morning, and that Larsen had been angry about that. No, she 
had not seen Larsen drive back to the barn, but she had noticed 
him at work there shortly after she had gone into the kitchen, 
and he had not come up to the house until he saw her talking 
with Claude at the door. 

“May I say something?” I asked, and the doctor nodded. 

“Well, Claude wasn’t wearing gloves when he drove in, that 
day—I remember noticing his 
hands on the wheel. And if he 
didn’t wear gloves regularly, 
couldn't that note have been 
slipped into one of them some 
time before yesterday? I'm 
only guessing.” 

“It's a guess worth real con- 
sideration,’ Dr. Meadows said 
approvingly. “There's a chance 
that Claude may have been 
picked up and carried away 
perhaps in a car. The troopers 
here could tell you how thor- 
oughly that field and the Hol- 
low have been combed for any 
hiding place. So, working on 
the theory that Claude was kid- 
napped by—well, we'll say 
‘parties unknown’—I went 
through his letters at the hotel 
yesterday afternoon, and found 
the real reason why he has been 
hanging around his sister-in 


law. Perhaps you would like to 
tell us about it yourself, 
Frieda?” 


“Well,” she began, almost 





By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


In which Terry steals away on a secret 
errand—and Martha and Minnie find 
out what is at the other end of the tun- 
nel that leads out of the Fairfield cellar 


smiling, “Claude has been after me for weeks to sell him my 
field over beyond the Hollow. I didn’t tell Larsen because, for 
one thing, I wanted to surprise him with a nice sum of money 
for setting up housekeeping; and for another thing, Larsen was 
so pesky mean about Claude that I guess I just got stubborn, too. 
Anyway, Claude only offered two hundred dollars, and while I 
knew that was as much as the land was worth for grazing, I be- 
lieved Claude must have some other scheme for it, and was try- 
ing to cheat me. Not that I don’t—didn’t like Claude, but I 
know him. So I stuck out for three hundred, and when Claude 
and I had a talk just after I arrived at the Fairfields’ yesterday, he 
agreed to give me my price. I was happy to get my three hun- 
dred, I can tell you. I told him he could bring the papers for 
me to sign any time and he went away looking mighty pleased.” 

“Wal, I swan,” Larsen gasped, and I, for one, did not be- 
lieve he was a good enough actor to be any less flabbergasted 
than he looked. 

“Claude was cheating you at that, Frieda,’’ Dr. Meadows said 
gently. “Letters from a pal of his, a Mr. Arthur Bryant of AIl- 
bany, show that Bryant's Company had offered Claude five thou- 
sand dollars for that field. Yes, I don't wonder you're amazed, 
but there's a valuable gravel pit there, back of that band of 
trees. Claude knew of it through some old letters hidden in the 
lid of a trunk Helga had brought from her home, so Mr. Bryant 


FRIEDA WAS ABLE TO 
WITHOUT FALTERING, 


ANSWER DR 
BUT 


MEADOWS S QUESTIONS 
HER HANDS TWISTED NERVOUSLY 
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The Story So Cfar 


Martha Bristow. 


sixteen, spends her spring vacation with rela- 
tives, the Fairfields—an elderly father and middle-aged daugh- 
ter—who live in an ancient house on Lake Champlain, 
used to shelter runaway slaves escaping to Canada 
connected it with the lake. 

Martha 


f } 
formerly 
A 11 1e l ONCE 


but no trace remains. 


arrives at night and / 0RING Out of the salion win- 
dow is startled to see an evil, foxlike face peering in at her. 


Driving to the Fairfield home, she has a mysterious fellow pas- 
senger, Dr. Meadou's, who stops the car on a lonely road to speak 
to a boy who is evidently waiting for him. This is Terence Me 
Govern; and with a remark “trailing the old fox.” the doc- 
tor goes off with him into Judge's Hollow, a dark ravine. 
Later, Martha hears sinister stories about the Hollow, but al- 
though the doctor and Terry are often in the Fairfield home, she 
does not learn what their errand was. She suspects that “the 
old fox” is a French-Canadian, Rideau, the brutal father of he) 
cousin's matd-of-all-work, Minnie. 

At dinner, Minnie having been sent to the cellar for a bottle of 
wine, the family and their guests are startled by a crash and a 
scream. Terence and the doctor rush to the cellar. but apse 
will not say what frightened her. The spilled wine and the nec 
of the bottle are there, but the rest has he ip pe: wed. Next morn 
ing Minnie is gone and Miss Elly Fairfield decides that the ols 
father has terrified her into returning to him. She and Marth. 
go to Ridean's shack to remonstrate, but without result. Rideau. 
who threatens to shoot Dr. Meadows if he continues to “med 
dle,” proves to be the man Martha saw at the station window. 

Larsen, the Fairfield's farmhand, brings his Frieda 
Hansen, to take rmpaen s place. Frieda pal her haughty sister. 
Helga Hopkins, do not speak, and Larsen is increasingly jealous 
of Claude Hophine’ attentions to his The) qual 
rel, and Larsen goes out in anger to shoot squirrels “or any othe 
varmints that might be handy.” 

Martha and Terry go ee On the ride, they are 
startled by a shot whizzing by their heads. Then they see Claude 

Hopkins’s car, empty, parked beside the Jud re's Hollow brid ge 
with a stretch of trampled snow around it. Larsen runs thr ough 
the field with a shotgun in his hand. He explains that he heard 


two shots and has come to investigate. 


about 


f 
1ancée, 


Sweetheart 


State tro )pers arrive, re- 


porting that Claude Hopkins has disappeared. They suspect 
Larsen and their suspicions are deepened by finding a scrawled 
note in Claude's car, "Keep away from Frieda Hansen's field if 


you value your life.” 


Strange events immediately follow:—Terry's police dog, 
jor, is found half dead in the snow, with a fragment of Ridean'’s 
old mackinaw in his teeth; Minnie sends a secret message to 


Terry, urging him to search the Fairfield cellar—and, this done, 
the entrance to the tunnel is discovered: Terry tells Martha not 
to worry if he himself disappears for a short time, as he means 
to follow a hunch which he believes may solve the whole mystery 
of Judge's Hollow and of Claude's disap pearance. 


told me—I talked with him over the ‘phone. Experts from his 
office had been down with Claude to verify the existence of the 
pit, and all Claude needed to clinch the deal was the title to the 
land. So, as soon as he got your consent to the sale, Frieda, he 
called Mr. Bryant. He told him everything was fine, and said 
that he himself was going back to the field right away to shovel 
the loose gravel at the mouth of the pit back into the shaft, and 
to cover the top with brush and such stuff. So that was Claude's 
errand there yesterday afternoon.” 

“Did Claude say anything to this Mr. 
threatening note ?”’ I asked. 

“No! I'm sure Bryant would have mentioned it, if he had 
Looks as though Claude had never read it, himself, doesn't it ? 
Helga knew nothing about all this, you understand, until I told 


Bryant about that 
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her of it; and then she admitted that their finances had struck a 
slump before she and Claude came East on this trip. She had 
guessed that Claude was working on some deal here, although 
she didn't connect it with you, Frieda.” 

“Poor Helga,” Frieda murmured. 
hard to be poor agaia.” 
loved her selfish sister. 

“Well!” Dr. Meadows stood up briskly. “I'll drive back to 
headquarters in Elizabethtown with these boys, and turn this note 
over to the handwriting experts there. Keep an eye out fo: 
Terry, will you, Miss Martha? He should be coming along in a 
minute or two. Just sing out to him to tell Mrs. McGovern | 
shan't be back till some time this evening. So long!” 


“She would find it very 
And I realized then that Frieda stil! 


UT Terence did not come back in a minute or two. 
not come back at all. 
The hours dragged by with maddening slowness. 


He did 


don't 


know how many errands I invented to the south parlor so that | 
Elly finally cornered 


could watch the road from those windows. 











WE STOLE DOWN THE CELLAR 
STAIRS TO THAT INNER ROOM 
WHERE THE MYSTERIOUS TRAP 
DOOR WAITED TO SWALLOW US 
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‘ar me there and gave me an Army sock to 
+ knit. “Just keep right on with sixty 
gases TH: stitches to a round for seven inches,” 


she directed. But after I'd been work- 
ing on it for what seemed ages, with 
my heart ticking, “Where is Terry? Where is Terry?” 
Elly took the sock away from me. 

“Seventy-eight stitches,” she said, counting. “My dear, 
this is meant to fit a man, not an Army mule!” and ripped 
out all I had done. 

La ‘Must have been thinking of something else,” I said 
lamely, and Elly remarked that I did look tired and told me to 
go upstairs and have a nap before supper 

[ obeyed to the extent of going up the stairs, but I sat in the 
big front hall where I could watch the road. And then, after a 
while, it was too dark to sce anyone passing, and still I sat there, 
waiting and worrying, till Elly called out, “Supper's ready, 
Martha!”’ 

I washed my face, assumed a rather unconvincing expression 
of cheerfulness, and went downstairs again. 

Father wants to talk to you to-night, dear,’’ Elly said as we 
were eating, and added placidly, “He says he feels terrible, but 
I'm sure he’s really all right—he’s so cross. First, I'm to take 
him his supper tray, not Frieda. Then you're to go in and talk 
to him. You won't mind, will you ? 


‘No,” I smiled. “I've been wanting a chance to. Several 


things have been puzzling me, and I think maybe he can help 
straighten them out.” 
[ said as much to my great-uncle later, as I sat at his bedside. 
‘About Rob Meadows?” he grinned, his wrinkled face more 
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mummylike than ever under the nodding tassei of a white flannel 
nightcap. ‘‘I thought I'd seen you givin’ him some pretty search- 
in’ looks. What d’'you want to know ?” 

“Well, he’s not just a scientist, is he? He takes such a big 
part in all this detective stuff about Claude, and I saw him hand 
the conductor some kind of a commission on the train. That, 
and what he said when he met Terry that first night, made me 
think he might be up here on some sort of Government work.” 

“You git that spry thinkin’ from my side of the family,” 
Uncle Simm chuckled. “Knowin’ you can be trusted, I'm sure 
Rob wouldn't mind my tellin’ you he’s a kinda secret agent, for 
the duration. He's a perfessor of rocks, all right, but a mighty 
smart investigator for the F.B.I., as well.” 

Uncle Simm’s long body moved impatiently under the spic and 
span covers. “What a ninny Claude was not to grab the field 
quick with a decent price, instead of actin’ hoggish with Frieda! 
He always was too much for my gullet.” My uncle's beady eyes 
twinkled. “Shouldn't speak so, Elly would say, of the dear de- 
parted. [ut Elly's too soft-hearted for her own good.” 

“That,” I said, “is something I wanted to ask you about, too, 
although it’s really none of my business. I mean, wasn't it 
rather unkind of you not to let Elly marry Dr. Meadows when 
they were younger?” I stopped, realizing what an outrageous 
question that was for me to ask someone so much older than my- 
self, but Uncle Simm, to my relief, took it in good part 

“Does Elly say I nipped her young romance in the bud?” he 
asked; and when I shook my head, he went on, “I always say if 
a man has any gumption he'll get the girl he wants, no matter 
who tries to stop him. I ain't a mean man, Martha. But Rob 
was too casy discouraged in them days. Now, I think he’s sorta 
woke up and is lookin’ at Elly with a matrimonial gleam in his 
eye. I won't stand in their way, if he is. But you should be 
worryin’ about your own affairs. Why ain't Terry around this 
evenin’? First one he's missed since you came here. What's 
he up to? 

“I don't know,”’ I stammered. “I shouldn't be surprised if 
he would drop in to-morrow evening, though.” 

“Oh, you wouldn't, hch? Fencin’ with your old uncle, are 
you? You know as well as I do that Terry's in this Rideau busi- 
ness with Rob, bigger'n a woodchuck. Oh, don't look so inno- 
cent! I've got ways of findin’ things out. What do you suppose 
I had this telephone extension put in my room for? So's I could 
hear this one blabbin’ to that one on the party line! Person picks 
up a lot of useful information that way.” 

Uncle Simm’s eyes were as full of mischief as a three-year- 
old’s. ‘Fact is,” he went on, “that’s the real reason I wanted 
you to be in here with me this evenin’. There'll be a cail comin’ 
through in a few minutes, and when you hear three long rings 
and a short, you just dash into the dinin’ room and listen in on 
the ‘phone there. Emma Nason’s promised to call up her sister 
Lou to-night, to tell her about some queer goin’s-on at their 
farm last Sunday night. And what we hear may throw an in- 
terestin’ sidelight on all this stuff we been talkin’ about.” He 
leaned back on his pillows, enjoying my look of eager curiosity. 

“Who's Emma Nason?” I asked. 

Emma and Hi Nason, my uncle told me, were a hard-working 
couple running a small sheep-farm beyond the back road in a line 
with Frieda’s field. ‘Emma's been dyin’ to tell Lou all about 
this ruckus,’ Uncle Simm said, “but she had to wait till to-night, 
when Hi’s at Grange mectin Hark! There's the ring now. 
Hurry!” 

A shrill feminine voice was already well in action by the time 
I took the receiver of the old-fashioned wall ‘phone in the dining 
room from its hook. an’ I says to Hi, ‘Them sheep are 
scared. Listen at how they're takin’ on!’ So we threw on some 
clothes—it was almost four in the mornin’, Lou, and dark! We 
took a lantern and started down to the sheep barn. Halfway 
there, we seen a light flickerin’ through the cracks in the 
wall, so Hi blew out the lantern an’ we crept up to the window 
an’ what do you think we scen?” (Continued on page 35) 









IRL Scout Week is a week of weeks full of days of Days. 

Homemaking Day brings to mind Mother's Day, Father's 
Day, and National Better Homes Week ; Citizenship Day has the 
same purpose as “I am an American Day’ and Flag Day; Fire 
Prevention Week and Girl Scout Health and Safety Day reflect 
the same ideas; International Friendship Day is a reminder of 
the Girl Scout International Month of February and of Pan 
American Day; Book Week and Poetry Week are akin to Arts 
and Crafts Day; Outdoor Day and National Wild Flower Day 
make Girl Scouts more aware of nature; Sunday takes Girl 
Scouts to church and makes them feel like renewing effort to 
keep the Girl Scout Promise and to practice the Girl Scout 
Laws. 

Girl Scout Week this year begins on Sunday, October twenty- 
ninth, and continues through November fourth. There's some- 
thing about it that has a New Year's flavor. School has only 
recently begun. You are in another grade. You have new fall 
clothes. New teachers greet you. It’s a fact, nevertheless, that 
the year is closing rapidly and that only two months are left for 
the fulfilling of last New Year's resolutions. 

“Service to hospiials’” is suggested for emphasis this year, so 
it would be a good idea to adapt the activities of your Girl Scout 
troop to that theme wherever possible; and here are some ideas 
that you, as an individual, may want to use in celebrating Girl 
Scout Week appropriately, and to start the New Year early. 


\ 





Sunday—Church Day ... Prepare Sunday morning break- 
fast so your mother may sleep longer. Say a personal ‘thank 
you’ to the pastor of your church and to your Sunday School 
teacher for the moral support they have given you. Write down 
the Laws and Promise in your diary, and opposite each list the 
definite things you will do to keep them honor bright. 

Monday—Homemaking Day . . . The suggestion for Mon- 
day is for you to give a family party. You may want to limit 
it to Mother, Father, and ‘‘the kids,” or you may want to in- 
vite some other relatives. The first thing is to issue attractive 
invitations. The program will need planning—games, singing, 
stunts, and refreshments—activities and food that all ages can 
enjoy. For the songfest, include old favorites that men like such 
as “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” “Home on the Range,” as 
well as rounds which you can teach everyone to sing on the _. 
“Sing, Sing Together,” ‘‘Kookaburro,” and "Oh, How Lovely is 
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WEEK of WEEKS 


By MATILDA W. ALFORD 
Girl Scout National Staff 
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the Evening’ are examples of good rounds to be found in the 
Girl Scout song books. Refreshments may be simple. What 
would you think of a fruit-flavored gelatine, or junket, ac- 
companied by homemade cookies? Since Hallowe'en is so near, 
you might liven up your party with spooks, jack-o'-lanterns, and 
ghost stories—but remember not to frighten or excite your little 
brothers and sisters so that they have difficulty in going to sleep. 

Tuesday—Citizenship Day . . . This is the day to become 
better acquainted with the new girls in your class. Arrange 
to eat lunch with them. See that they find out how they, too, 
can become Girl Scouts. Arrange later dates for the new girls 
to go home with you after school, to see a movie sometime, or to 
go biking. 

Here is one simple agreement to make with yourself on Citi- 
zenship Day—"I will nct throw any rubbish around in buses, 
street cars, or in the street. I will keep it in my hands, or in my 
pocket until I can find a waste can.” 

Wednesday—Health and Safety Day . . . Celebrate this day 
by having your yearly check-up by your physician. It’s a good 
day to map out a plan for preventing colds. A day lost by you 
from school is almost as tragic as a workday lost by a war 
worker in a plant. It means loss of mother-hours and doctor- 
hours to care for you. How are your teeth? Have you made 
an appointment with your dentist for that half-yearly check-up? 
If not, better ask your mother if you may do so on this day 





Thursday—International Friendship Day . . . Have you a 
father, brother, or uncle overseas? Write him a long, newsy 
letter. Tell him the little things about the family and his friends 
that he longs to hear. 

It is impossible to realize international friendship until we 
have community friendship. How about urging your troop to 
become acquainted with Girl Scouts of other races, religions, or 
nationality groups? What do you yourself know about these 
other cultural groups? Now is the time to investigate facts 
about these fellow Americans so that your mind will not be 
clouded by emotional intolerance. 

Friday—Arts and Crafts Day . . . This day includes all the 
arts. What can you do to have more beauty in your life? Well, 
for instance, there are your clothes and costume jewelry left over 
from last year. They can be made smart and up-to-date with an 
applique here, a bow there, or two necklaces made into one. 
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Do you realize that it’s only fifty-eight days from Girl Scout 
Sunday until Christmas? Now's the time to start making Christ- 
mas gifts—pottery bowls, woven purses, whittled cedar lapel 
pins. There's — of time to create a really good design for 
Christmas cards and cut out a linoleum block. If Girl Scout 
Week doesn't do another thing for you, it should make you 
hurry, hurry, hurry, for Christmas is coming! 

Saturday—Out- -of-Doors Day . . . Give a full day to making 
the most of outdoor possibilities. Maybe it will be a hike or an 
overnight with your troop—maybe it will be a bike trip. Or 
coax your mother to take a walk with you. While on the walk. 
do some spotting and collecting. Take along a large paper bag 

id one or two cardboard boxes. In each box, you can place a 
late caterpillar ready to spin a cocoon. Put the boxes into a cool 
place—the attic would be fine-~-and forget them until spring. 
(Better make a mark on the calendar to release the occupants 
about May first.) In the paper bag, you could carry colored 
leaves to press and save for design making, or your nature note- 
book. Also you could carry dried stalks of milkweed, teasel, 
and other plants that can be painted and made into winter bou- 
quets. Beware of picking low, viney shrubs with white waxy 
berries, however. Poison ivy! 


ee are in the spotlight during Girl Scout Week. Everybody 
in town will be made more aware of you and the other Girl 
Scouts. Wear your uniform proudly so every young mother you 
meet on the street, with her little girl, will say to the child fondly, 
“Honey, you must be a Girl Scout some day.” 

Besides the hospital service already mentioned, every troop 
will want to observe Girl Scout Week as a group and will need 
additional projects. On Sunday it is customary for Girl Scouts 
in uniform to go to church. If your troop plans to do so this 
year, you may be interested in an after-church tree-planting cere- 
mony in the church yard, if your troop meets in a church. The 
tree would be a living symbol of the Girl Scouts’ gratitude to the 
church for furnishing the troop meeting place. Permission from 
the pastor should be obtained beforehand and his suggestion 
for the kind of tree to be — The troop could either buy 
a young tree, or get one free from the United States Forestry 
Service. On Saturday, dig the hole. A ceremony may be created 
by the troop, or the one in Act It Out, page 21, may be used 

October thirty-first is not only Juliette Low's birthday, but 


si) 


Hallowe'en. No one would have enjoyed a Hallowe'en party 
more than Mrs. Low herself. Why not have a Juliette Low 
troop party on Hallowe'en? Collect the Juliette Low World 
Friendship Fund money in a pumpkin. (The Fund needs to 
crow so that girls in war-stricken countries can have help after 
war.) Ideas for the program may be found by looking up 
story of Hallowe'en in book:. The customs for celebrating 
day in other countries would be fun to add to the familiar 
ways. The druids of ancient Briiain considered that October 
‘-first was New Year's Day, and that is probably why for 
tune- sine became a common practice on that day An Irish or 
Scotch girl throws apple peelings over her left shoulder on 
Hallowe'en, by swinging the unbroken paring over her head 
three times before it falls to spell out the initial of her future 
husband. A Hallowe'en party in Ireland requires a special dish 
( _— caulcannon which is made from mashed potatoes, parsnips, 

nd chop ped = and into which is placed a ring, a thimble, 
and a penny. To the girl who receives one of these objects i in her 





portion, the ring will signify marriage; the thimble, 
hood; and the penny, wealth. 

By Girl Scout Week, the new girls in the troop may be ready 
for Investiture. This ceremony is an occasion to do something 
especially nice for your leaders, as well as to welcome new 
Scouts. Many leaders have to bring up children of their own, or 
have regular jobs, and many of them also spend a great deal of 
time doing war work—but nevertheless they are glad to take 
time for you girls cach week. Take the troop committee into 
your confidence and plan a way to show your appreciation. Do 
it in the Girl Scout way—make a gift rather than buy one. Her 
is a suggestion: a five foot by three foot throw (afghan) made 
by all the girls in the troop, composed of ninety-six six-inch 
knitted squares. Among the girls and committee, twice ninety 
six could be knitted and put together in a very short time. Make 
the throw a combination of many colors and use up scraps of 
yarn. 

The investiture might be varied by referring to the AMERI- 
CAN GIRL magazine for February, 1944, to bring into the horse- 
shoe ceremony some foreign Girl 
Scout anecdotes. Some girls 
could tell about Girl Guides from 
different countries. Each girl 
could hold a flag of one of the 
United Nations. 

Perhaps your troop plans to 
celebrate Girl Scout Week by 
going to camp over the weekend. 
If you do, you can include the 
Hallowe'en party ideas for camp- 
fire, and the International In 
vestiture ceremony could be 
adapted for Sunday Scouts’ Own. 
The Outdoor Day ideas could 
be carried out on the hikes 
chrough camp. Plant your tree 
or trees at camp. When you 
build fires, remember the teach- 
wags uf Fire Prevention Week 
This weekend would be a fine 
time for Ranger Aides to start 
work on their particular projects. 


spinster- 
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Girl Scout Weck comes but once a year, but it can start a lot 
of fun that will last through all the year. As soon as you read this 
article, encircle the Weck in red on your calendar and start think- 
ing about how you are going to spend those seven days. 
References 
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Top: THIS TODDLER HAS DECIDED THAT HOSPITALS 
AREN T SO TERRIBLE IF ONE MAY HAVE A GIRI 
SCOUT PLAYMATE TO ENTERTAIN HIM THE GIRI 
IS A HOSPITAL AIDE FROM ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Just Above: PROVIDING THAT NEW INTEREST IN 
LIFE SO NEEDED BY MANY CONVALESCENTS.  GIRI 
SCOUTS KNOW MANY OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
AND LOVE TO TEACH THEM TO OTHER PEOPLI 


Rieht: TAKING OVER WITH A SMILE. CARRYING 
TRAYS AND SERVING MEALS TO PATIENTS ARE TWO 
OF THE HELPFUL THINGS GIRL SCOUT HOSPITAI 
AIDES DO, AS PICTURED HERE AND AT FAR RIGHT 
THE GIRL IN THE CENTER IS TAKING CHARGE Ot 
THE PATIFNTS FLOWERS—A JOB WHICH BUS) 
WARTIME NURSES DON'T HAVE TIME TO DO 


ACCENT 0O 
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Photographs just dmpove 





O| HOSPITALS 


Top Center: NURSES CAN BE SURE THAT CON- 
VALESCENT CHILDREN ARE HAPPY WHEN GIRL 
SCOUT HOSPITAL AIDES, IN THEIR ATTRACTIVE 
GREEN AND WHITE UNIFORMS, COME ON THE JOB 
AT THIS HOSPITAL IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Top: SENIOR GIRL SCOUTS TAKING TRAINING TO 
SERVE AS HOSPITAL AIDES. THESE GIRLS ARE 
MAKING GAUZE ROLLS. ONE OF THEIR DUTIES IS 
rO HELP THE NURSES KEFP THE LINENS IN ORDER 


Above: THIS INTERMEDIATE GIRL SCOUT IS INTER- 
PSTED IN THE THINGS A HOSPITAL AIDE MUST 
LFARN. S!tE IS PREPARING HERSELF FOR A HOS- 
hs just @ppove right by Paul Parker PITAL JOB WHEN SHE BECOMES A SENIOR SCOUT 











NEW 10° BOOK 


"Gay Teen 
Ideas” 


A new kind of book that 
shows you the quick, easy, 
inexpensive way to make 
coke crowd fashions. Get this 
36-page book at your favo- 
rite art needlework depart- 
ment OR MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


Take to your needles, girls 
... make these! 


Baby 








caps 
Beanies 


Belts, 
sashes 


Collar 
sets 


Compact 
covers 


Handbags 
Hankies 
Hats 


Head 
bands 


Jerkins 
Knitted 
dickey 
Lapel pins 
Luncheon 
sets 
Mantilla 


Muff 
(knitted) 


Necklaces 
Scarfs 
Ski togs 
Slippers 
Socks 
Suspenders 
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CARDIGAN 
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Sweaters 





Towels 









URRY wnite we still have a 


supply. Order “Gay Teen ideas” 
today! Just 10 cents. 

The Spool Cotton Co. Dept. A467 

54 Clark St., Newark (4), New Jersey 
Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send me 
RUSH the new 36-page book “Gay Teen 
Ideas,"" No. 213. 


Name... 


City sD cs ciciniintnincnan 
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“Oh, bother the old prize!’ said Red. 
“What they really want, is to see what we've 


done. It'll knock ‘em cold. 
“Where in the world is Bobo Wither- 
spoon?” Lillian wondered. “She's usually 


waiting on the doormat for an affair like 
this. 

She might at least be here to help ar- 
range things,’ said Jane, “but she's probably 
picking childish treasures out of the gutter. 
Bobo, at this point, would be more than I 
could bear. 

But bear this added 
tribulation—for scarcely were the words out 
of her mouth when the door was pushed open 


she was forced to 


and Bobo could be seen unloading a carton 
from her little express-wagon 

“If that’s more Jane wearily, 
“you really don't need to drag it in here. We 
have plenty. 


cans,” said 


P: 


Bobo's wide cyes slowly took in the phalanx | 


of peas and beans and carrots and bects and 
chard and corh and tomatoes that glittered 
from every wall and cornet 

“Goodness! 
broke over her earnest countenance What 
was that thing the President said? "We CAN! 
We will, we must! 
meant before.’ 

She turned puzzled fellow 
Red Roses, who were gurgling with stifled joy 

Bobo, that's 


I never reelized what it 


eyes on her 


wonderful!” cried Ruthie 
Kent. “Let's put it up as Get 
busy, Vera! Here's a nice piece of wrapping 
paper and a red crayon. 


our slogan 


with her improvised materials 


“T don't think it’s at all suitable,” said 
Jane, “to make a joke of what the Presi 
dent 

Oh, quack,” interrupted Red It's) mar- 


it’s superb. And it's something these 
We ve 


velous; 
other farmers haven't thought of got 
to have some variety. 


Meanwhile, Bobo was dragging her carton 


up beside the Red Rose table. The box was 
neatly covered with a sheet of cardboard 
and emitted a faint tinkling sound as she 


pushed it about 


Well, aren't you going to unpack your 
things?’ snapped Jane. She was very nearly 
at the end of her patience 

No,” said Bobo firmly. It's a sep'rate 
exhibit. I just stand beside it and explain it 


to people 

Jane let off a sigh like a flattening tire 
then sprang to Good 
here come the people! 


suddenly attention 


gracious,” she hissed, 


t was indeed the hour for the opening of 
the exhibition—and a flock of parents, coun 
cil members, non-competing Scouts, and a fait 
sprinkling of interested public were now 
coming into the hall. The judges could he 
seen moving from table to table—the con 
missioner, a council member, and Mr. Horatio 
Bristle who represented the Chamber of Com 


merce. Bobo waved an enthusiastic greeting 
to her elderly friend, but he did not see het 
now, being at the moment engaged in ad 


miring the bottled tomato juice of Troop 2 

Bobo, whipped the cover off 

and set it up against the wall 
(Continued on page 28) 


her 


The 


however, 


carton 


she said, gazing. Then a light 


1. | 
Vera, choking with delight, set to work 
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JUDY HAD 
THE JITTERS 


—until she discovered Sanitary 
Protection with a peus! 
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. Sure you can go to 
the party, Judy! The 
new-type sanitary 
napkin keeps you 
safe, comfortable! 
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) SAN -WAP-FYK | < 
PLEASE! 
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What o difference! 
Wearing Sanapak 


makes me feel so 
secure! 





San - Nap - Pak Sanitary Napkins 
give extra comfort, protection! 


Switch to SAN- 
NAP-PAK, and 
laugh at the cal- 
endar! Made 
with the famous 
pink “Layer of 
Protection’’. 
Extra safe. In- 
visible under 
clothes. 
















. “Oilette” Assortment of Christ- 
caring mas Cards, also Religious Cards, 
21 ©! as FE. veryday Cards, gorgeous Gift 
cneistre nt Wrappings and others. Make 
assorem EXTRA money Now! Get samples 
$ 00 on approval, Start now... write 

only ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
856 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 






ORDERS 
FOR 


NEW Christmas Cards 


JUST SHOW these gorgeous greeting cards to 
friends and others. They’re easy to sell...no 
experience needed. A charming $1 Assortment 
of 21-Christmas Cards pays you a profit of 50c. 


Our other amazing values are the 
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GIRL ENGINEER 


















The Story of Mrs. Mary Lee Marquis 


and hard work are usually combined in 
>> any profession. Engineering is no exception, 

In the years that Mrs. Marquis has been 
with General Electric she has enjoyed plenty 
of both. Recently she returned from Texas 
where she spent seven weeks flight-testing 
some equipment she helped design for the 
B-29 Superfortress. Previously she spent some 
time testing motors in a room where the 
temperature went to 40 below zero. 

Mrs. Marquis is one of the many engineers 
at G.E. who are working to bring Victory 
sooner by giving our fighting men the best 
equipment modern science can devise. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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As a girl Mrs. Marquis was busy in school and out. She liked At Ohio State University Mrs. Marquis majored in mechanical 
girl scouting because it gave her an opportunity to hike and camp engineering. In her spare time she learned to fly a plane, earned a 
in the open country near her home in Middletown, Ohio. pilot's license, and took part in many activities on campus. 
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Only a few years out of college, Mrs. Marquis is now an engineer Mrs. Marquis and her engineer husband both like to ski and play 
at General Electric. At present she is helping to design and test tennis. Last summer they vacationed at Lake Champlain enjoying 
equipment for the gunfire control system of the new B-29 bomber. another one of their favorite pastimes, sailing. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The -est investment in the world is in this country’s future —Keep all the Bonds you Buy 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


968. 42-231 

















IF you WANT TO MAKE 
“Good Pictures’ 


USE YOUR CAMERA — SEND 25C for this 56-page book It will help 


solve many of your problems. Write to Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dept. Y. 





Cameras and Optical Instruments 



















Mike hints .. 


Cook-outs are fun on zippy Fall 
days. so start off with a good 


Axe that’s easy to carry, has a 





' protective sheath and weighs 


only 1 pound, 13-263-—$1.35 


Plenty of foodstuff goes in this light weight 
Lunch Bag of sturdy green duck, with adjust- 


able shoulder strap. 13-142—$2.25 


GIRL SCOUTS — National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


back of the cover was lettered in large capi- 
tals, SPECIAL EXHIBIT—PLEASE LOOK! 
Jane Burke looked and recoiled in astonish- 
ment. The box seemed to be entirely full of 
broken bottles and jars; shattered glass sifted 
among the larger fragments. 

Bobo Witherspoon!” said Jane in an 
urgent undertone. “Look, you poor creature 
—your jars are all smashed to smithereens. 
What dif you do—-drop that box several 
times? Put the cover on, quick.” 

Bobo showed no concern whatsoever; her 
eyes were upon the judges, who were now 
coming abreast of her. She swallowed hastily, 
consulted a small picce of paper, and sud 
denly began to declaim in the same ringing 
accents with which she had shouted her way 
through what she once understood to be Girl 
Shout Week:— 

“Ladics and gentlemen and Mr. Bristle! 
This is a speshul exhibit of wortinwhile war- 
time activity. That is, it was the worthwhilest 
thing I could think of. All this broken glass 
was picked up by me off the streets of ou 
fair city so that it couldn't puncture people's 
tires. And if every boy and girl—and maybe 
grown-ups, too, if they could bend down that 
far—pickcd up even one piece of glass when 
they saw it, it would help to Bobo again 
glanced hurricdly at her notes—"'to p’eserve 
our Vital Rubber and rub out the Enemy.” 

The other spectators had crowded around 
to listen, and the silence that fell after Bobo’s 
loudly delivered oration was the more im 
pressive, There were murmurs of surprise 
and approval. The Red Roses gazed at one 
another, and Jane Burke fiddled nervously 
with a jar of beans. Mrs. Witherspoon ex- 
perienced a pang of horror as she thought of 
germs and cuts, until she remembered the 
garden gloves and the inexplicable number of 
hand-washings of her astonishing child. The 
commissioner and Miss Roberts exchanged a 


long look, 


HEN four o'clock struck, Mr. Horatio 

Bristle mounted the little platform at the 
end of the hall. He twirled his white mous 
tache, jerked down his white waistcoat, and 
cleared his throat determinedly. The visitors 
quicted and turned to face him. 

I think we are all agreed,’ he said in a 
voice even louder than Bobo's, “that this ex 
hibition is most impressive. The amount of 
time and labor represented by all these ap 
petizing preserved vegetables is something 
every one of these girls can be mighty proud 
of. And we of this community are proud of 
the girls. Food will win the war—and_ th« 
peace-—and the Girl Scouts of this town can 
justly share in that victory. Every one of ‘em 
ought to have a prize. But, Arramph,” said 
Mr. Bristle, “the other judges and myself 
after duly considering all angles of the mat 
ter, are agreed that the saving of our irre 
placeable tires, by ridding our highways of 
menacing glass, is a vital activity that prob 
ably will reach and benefit even more indi 
viduals than can be affected by ail thes 
canned goods. We are grateful for the sug 
gestion that each one of us can help in this 
campaign by picking up glass, -nails, and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In war and peace 
the worlds safest transportation 


— the years, the safety record 
of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 

In view of this, it is worth while to know the 


safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 


fatalities for each billion passenger miles 


traveled. 








This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Makers of the World’s Most Famous Lipsticks 


The new Satin-Finish TANGEE Natural 
Lipstick gives you the glorious color and 
long-lasting smoothness you want! 
Once you've applied it, your lips are 
all set to be lovely the rest of the day. 
Tangee Natural actually changes 
color on your lips...from orange in the 
stick to your own personal shade of 
rose. The new Satin-Finish of your 
Tangee Natural Lipstick gives a flawless 
smoothness to your lips that lasts for 
extra carefree hours! But for complete 
beauty match your new lipstick with 
Tangee Rouge and Petal-Finish Face 
Powder, the powder that stays and stays 


and stays. 
TANGEE 


Mataral Lpilich 


WITH THE NEW SATIN-FINISH 
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suchlike. Therefore—to Red Rose Troop, one 
member of which, by her untiring effort, has 
opened eyes to this and its 
remedy, I take great pleasure in awarding the 
prize. And I'll ask Miss Bobo Witherspoon 
to step up and get it.” 

Bobo’s uniform was newly pressed; the 
compass, knife, and first-aid kit she habitually 
carried on her belt were all in place. She 
was glad she had polished her Tenderfoot 
pin till it winked like—like a bit of glass in 
the She marched up, amid applause, 
and took from Mr. Bristle the handsome na- 
ture book that was to be added to the Red 
Rose library. 

Then she stepped up on the platform and 
said, “Thank you very much, Mr. Bristle. I'm 
glad my troop won—though everybody's vege- 
tables look just as nice as ours.’ Her brow 
clouded and she fixed on the old gentleman 
the troubled gaze of wide brown eyes. 
“But Mr. Bristle,’’ she added, “why did you 
say my ‘wn-tiring effort’? I was working to 
keep the tires on the cars, not to un-tire 
them.” 

She was further puzzled by Mr. Bristle’s 
reaction to her question, for he immediately 
one of spasms 
alarmed her—wheezing and getting incredibly 


our menace 


sun, 


her 


went into those which so 


red in the face. 


“We can!” he gasped. “We will, we must! 
Did you make that sign, Bobo?” 

“Vera made it,” said Bobo. “TI just said it. 
Or rather, the President did. Don’t you think 
it's applepo ?” 

“It's so apropos that I've half a mind to 
tell the White House about it,” Mr. Bristle 
chuckled. “In the meantime—'stead of doing 


| my bending exercises every morning, I'm go- 
| ing to go out and pick up glass.’ 


“How lovely!” cried Bobo. ‘Can 
together ?”’ 

But Mr. Bristle only chuckled more out 
rageously. Bobo could him 
threaded her way through the crowd to give 
the prize book to Miss Roberts—who 
waiting for her, with the expres- 
It was the expression she almost al- 
ways wore when she thought about Bobo 


Witherspoon. 


MARGRIET 
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we go 


hear as she 
was 
funniest 


sion, 





“But you are still alive—and free,” Aunt | 
Anna told him. 

“What about his clothes?” Margriet 
couldn't wait another minute to ask the 
question. “Didn't the soldiers see them in his 
room? 

“T hid them,” Aunt Anna explained. | 
had word earlier today of the trouble, so I 


took precautions. This old house is spacious. 
It can hide a whole boy indefinitely, let alone 
a few clothes.” 

Gerrit's narrowed. He repeated the 
odd question he had asked just before the 
arrival of the soldiers. ‘You are in It, then?” 

“Oh, yes, Gerrit, boy. And it will do no 
harm to tell Margriet, for she is fifteen now | 
and will have to help when you boys are 

(Continued on page 33) 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


STRUGGLE IN THE DARK 


Our life as a nation began with a rebellion 
and most of us love a patriotic rebel. No 
wonder, then, that we've breathed faster 


reading what little the have 


printed about Europe's underground armies 


newspapers 


those hidden forces working against Nazi 
tyranny. In Belgium, Yugoslavia, Northern 
Italy, Poland, Greece, Norway, Denmark, 


Holland, the patriots of the underground have 
been striking often and fast and hard. 

Above all, in recent months, it’s the French 
patriots who have set our imagination on 
fire. It was General 
that the French Forces of the Interior (the 
FFI) had played a major part in holding off 
Nazi bent on smashing our Nor- 
mandy beach-head. Ninety-five per cent of 
the American people, he stated, didn’t know 
the tremendous job the FFI had been doing. 

How did French resistance start, and how 
did it grow? 

After France fell, in that tragic June of 
1940 which seems so long ago, most of the 
French were in despair. They thought their 
nation was dead. Among the few who did not 
think so was a tall, gangling, poker-faced 
general—Charles de Gaulle. 

General de Gaulle got Winston Churchill's 
permission to rouse France’s lagging spirits 

-if he could. He went to London. Four days 
after gave up, Frenchmen at their 
radios heard de Gaulle’s voice. It was coming 
to them from the BBC studio in London. They 
listened—and their hopes lifted. 

“France has lost a battle,” de Gaulle said, 
“but France has not lost the war. 

That day, 
was born—the movement which was to tak« 
form in the far-flung African armies of the 
Free French (later the Fighting French) and 
in the interior forces of. the underground. 

The feeble at first 
France was too stunned to be articulate. But 
six days after her surrender, fifty copies of a 
clandestine newspaper, Ressst, passing 
f-om hand to hand in Paris. It was a blurry, 
one-sheet affair, printed with the rubber type 
of a ‘oy printing set. 


Eisenhower who said 


reserves 


France 


the French resistance movement 


voice of revolt was 


were 


Its message was clear 
and strong, however—"There is only one 
enemy, the invader! 

Groups of Frenchmen, fired by a common 
will to resist, began to band together. By day 
most of them fitted into the pattern of civilian 
life. They bakers, for instance, or 
plumbers, or storekeepers, or farmers. But 
when night fell, they were changed men. 
They roamed the cities and the countryside, 
destroying and slaying. 

For a long time their efforts were groping 


were 


It even happened, sometimes, that members of 
the underground killed each other by mistake. 
There was no real organization, under a high 


mmand, until late in 1942. 

From then on, patriot aims crystallized into 
i fivefold plan: To publish clandestine news- 
papers which built morale and taught lessons 
1 planned destruction of enemy material. To 
muddle into transport and communi- 
cations. To labor conscription 
which was sending great numbers of unwill- 
ing Frenchmen into Nazi bondage. To ham- 
per production on farms and in factories 
under Nazi control. To promote mass strikes. 

In all these patriots 
cessful, in spite of savage reprisals. By the 
middle of last printing 
more than fifty outlaw newspapers. They had 
caused more than six hundred train wrecks, 
had dynamited hundreds of bridges, had kept 
the Nazis and their Vichy friends busy re 
pairing telegraph and telephone lines. During 
one peak four-month period they had planted 
more than nine thousand bombs to destroy 
barracks, power factories—bombs 
which had been parachuted down to them 
from Allied planes. 

The Germans estimated the rebel forces at 
four hundred and fifty American 
estimates put them at hundred thou- 
sand, Spearheading the FFI movement in the 
open countryside were the Maquis. (In patois, 
“underbrush.””) The Maquis, 
drawn from farmers, woodsmen, road-build 
ers, were said to be about fifteen 


bring 


resist the 


aims the were suc- 


summer they were 


Stations, 


thousand ; 
three 


maquis means 
thousand 
strong. 
Though the Interior 
relatively few in numbers, they were backed 
up by the wholehearted sympathies of per- 
haps ninety per cent of France's forty millions 
The guiding brains behind all the destruc 
France but abroad. De 
Gaulle, his fellow members of the Committe: 
f Liberation, General Koenig, commander of 
the FFI 


chess game. 


Forces of the were 


tion were not in 


these planned the moves of the giant 


Orders in code were sent to the 


ver British radios. 


patriots 
Words seemingly as in 
lollipop might be with 
peril for the Nazis. A message such as “Tell 
Marie that Henri still loves her’ might mean 
“A plane will drop dynamite by parachute 
tonight. Further details will follow. 

What will be France's future after the vic- 
tory the underground forces have suffered so 
greatly to win? De Gaulle voiced the patriots’ 
hopes, and the hopes of all the loyal French, 
when he spoke to a crowd in liberated Cher- 
“Together,” he said, “we will build a 
a more beautiful France! 


nocent as a loaded 


bourg. 


stronger France 





BEES FLY ON URGENT BUSINESS 

The bees don't know it, 

number are now 

liberty. 

pigeons are used, but over regions where pig 
cons might be shot down. 


but many of their 
working in the 
They are used very much as carriet 


cause otf 


The idea seems as if it might have come 
straight from a book of fairy tales, but it be 
gan in the mind of a clever Chinese and it 
was actually used by Chinese soldiers in the 
course of their long struggle against the 
Japanese. 

Later, the idea turned up in the Hawaiian 
Islands. That was about two years ago. An 
American engineer made experiments, tabu- 
lating results, and proved that bees could be 
used as practically invisible messenger boys. 
He gave his findings to the United States 
Army Signal Corps. What happened after 
that is a war secret. 

A bee, light as its wings look, has a sur 
prising strength which enables it to carry a 
load equal in weight to its own. Also, it has 
a homing instinct greater even than the do- 
mestic cat's. Take it from its hive, carry it a 
mile away, two three miles, 
and straight back it goes the moment it's 
freed. 

A bee's six legs are under the forward part 
of its body and are in three sets of two each. 
The message is attached with silk thread 
under the middle set. Words, in code or not 
as the case may be, are written on the thinnest 
of rice paper and this is then enclosed in a 
tiny capsule, the whole much lighter than the 
bee itself. 

To attach the capsule would be hard on 
the bee—and hard on the man if he were 
stung—except for the fact that the bee is first 
put to sleep with a few whiffs of ether. This 
wears off quickly and away flies the insect, 
bearing news to somebody waiting at the hive 
to receive it. 

This ingenious beeline telegraph method 
promises much, if we can believe the very 
best bee men. 

In Russia, quite different experi 
ment has been tried with bees in the Maikop 
Research Station. Through feeding the bees 
nectar mixed with the essence of fruit, a 
honey rich in Vitamin C was produced. 

Encouraged, the Russian bee experts took 
another forward step. were offered 
honey mixed with quinine. They ate it. The 
result was quinine in honey form, easy for 
humans to take ard easy to assimilate. 

So now it seems clear that the busy bec 
will be busier than ever—since it’s well 
qualified for war work and also for produc 
ing delicious medicine. 
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MARGRIET 
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gone. Margriet, old Maarten directs the un- 
derground resistance here around Tholen. In 
the wooden clogs he makes there are little 
compartments that have carried many an im- 
portant message. Gerrit has worked with 
him.” 

In a way, Margriet felt, she had always 
known it. Gerrit was not a boy to take in- 
justice without action. She said solemnly, “I 
will be glad to help.” 

“If I could just get my Falcon dinghy down 
to the Scheldt,” Gerrit sighed, “we could 
sail to the sea at night, or on a foggy day. 
But they won't allow any seaworthy boats on 
the canal.” 

An idea came suddenly into Margriet’s 
mind. Her eyes sparkled. With seeming aim- 
lessness she began to talk. “Back in Sche- 
veningen, each year, we had a Feast of Flow- 
crs. All up and down the coast behind the 
North Sea dunes, from Haarlem to the 
Hague, the people of the towns and villages 
would dress in their best and wear flowers, 
and decorate each place.” She looked expect- 
ntly at her aunt. Her voice was full of sub- 
dued excitement. “Do you remember the 
traditional customs we observed, Aunt An- 
na?” 

Aunt Anna, who had lived in Scheveningen 
hefore she was married, spoke wonderingly. 

There would be entire paintings, sometimes 
copies of Rembrandt's famous pictures, de- 
signed in flowers—is that what you mean? 
And on the streets there would be flags, and 
the Queen’s name, also laid out in flowers. 
And all the boats in the canals would be 
floating out to the sea, flower bedecked 

She stopped in the middle of the sentence. 
Looking at Margriet for a long moment, sh« 
nodded her head. “Yes, it could be done,” 
she said. 

N a bright Sunday morning, a gray-haired, 

lean man, wearing a fresh daisy in his 
buttonhole, came up the walk to the white- 
washed house by the canal. 

“It’s old Maarten,” Margriet called to her 
aunt from the window. 

Aunt Anna went to meet the visitor. 
Through the open window came snatches of 
their low-voiced conversation. ‘—not only 
the day, but also news. Underground radio 
last night. Little princess in Canada will be 
christened Margriet Francisca.”’ 

Gerrit was red with excitement, but for the 
moment Margriet could only think of the 
heloved royal family in their exile. She 

aned from the window. “Is it Princess 
luliana’s and Prince Bernhard’s new little 

ughter you speak of, Uncle Maarten?’ she 
ked eagerly. 

Yes, mamed after you,” the old man 
iled. 

Because the Germans hate the name 
ich?” the girl queried. 

Because of the reason the Germans hate 
When the Queen sailed from the Hook 

f Holland, on her way to England, the fields 

re white with margriets. She picked one 

t the daisies and held it to her heart, and 

d that until she was back in Holland again 

e€ would wear that flower. I have heard on 

e London radio that all Dutchmen in the 
tree world wear an enameled daisy now in 


their buttonholes. It was because of the 
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A REPUBLIC ‘PICTURE 


Queen's gesture that we sowed the margriet 
seed into the black ruins of Rotterdam that 
spring of occupation. 

Abruptly the old man turned to Gerrit. 
‘An enameled daisy will be all you'll 
have of Dutch margriets, my boy,” he said. 
‘This is the day you go. All is arranged. 
The Germans permit the Feast of Flowers to 
take place, and the people of our village have 
been told what to do.’ 

“But the —Diderik? Jan? 
tus?” 

‘They You 

“My Falcon dinghy ?” 

“You just do what your Aunt Anna tells 
will find yourself sailing the 
tonight. I must go farther with 
God be with you, Gerrit.” 


soon 


Huber- 


others 


know. will meet them.” 


you, and you 
North Sea 
my message. 
two 


same afternoon 


HAT girls, one tall, 
one short, and a woman, all in elaborate 


holiday costumes, left the whitewashed house. 


They had daisies in their hair and in their 
hands—actually the forbidden white mar- 
griets. 


‘These shoes pinch,” the taller of the two 


girls said in a husky voice. “Couldn't I 
wear my own? 

“No!” Aunt Anna looked stern. “And 
also practice talking a couple of octaves 
higher. It will only be for a couple of hours.’ 

“You look so “sweet, Gerrita,” Margrict 
laughed nervously. “Really, you're a_ very 
pretty girl! 

They were still laughing when they came 


to the bridge with its Gestapo guard. The 
Germans stared 


“What's all 


at them in bewilderment. 


this celebration about, any- 
way?” the sergeant in charge growled 
“The Feast of Flowers day,” Aunt Anna 


“Tt is a traditional observance.” 
went over the without further 


said politely. 
They 


questioning 


bridge 


muttered Gerrit, mincing down 
I didn't like that.’ 
People from all 
now, all dressed in national costume, all car- 
rying flowers. They erstwhile 


tulip fields, now sowed with potatoes, to the 


“Phew! 
the path. 
directions 


were coming 


crossed the 


town. There, on the square by the river, all 
were congregating. 

Gerrit's eyes lit up. “My Falcon!” he whis 
pered. “Maarten’s brought it down 

At the moorings two dinghies swung, 


flowered up to the masthead. Wild margriets 


made shining white chains across the limp 
expanse of brown sail, cut flowers in low 
pails splashed color over the decks. 


Zeeland hat that 
and forehead was 
‘falcon. He 
chuckled under 


A pretty girl in a wide 
came low over her checks 
ilready on board Gerrit's I took 
look at her and 

“It's Jan!” 
girls on the other flower-decked dinghy whom 
Gerrit also recognized as his friends 

Aunt Anna told hin 
Margriet. If the Nazis come to 
you be the one to answer—the boy 


them. Gerrit, they wi 


close 


breath. There were three other 


Go on board now, 
You, too, 
question, 
might betray 
allow the 
as Maarten told you—the Nazis have 
told that it is a customary part of our Feas 
of Flowers. And remember—when you get 
to the Scheldt you can hide among the islands 


voices 
dinghies to float down the ris 


been 


until night. It will be your own respons 
bility after that.’ 
"If we escape, it will be your scheme that 


saved us, Margriet,”” Gerrit murmured. 
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Aunt Anna answered for her. “Yes. And 
in England, look after yourself. We'll pray 
and remember you.” She turned ab- 
ruptly and went into the crowd. 
Gerrit stood looking after her until Mar- 
griet pulled at his arm. “Hurry up—and don't 


for you 


forget to smile. This is supposed to be a 
festival.’ 
They were hardly on board the dinghy 


the Nazi Gauleiter, 
The peo- 


This was the 


when an open car bearing 
a thin-faced, hated man, 
ple on the 


end, then. 


drove up. 
square were still. 


The 


boys were not to escape 
after all. 
Stiffy the Nazi commandant stood up in 
the car. His guards jumped to attention. 


“Good people,” the Gaulciter said—and to 


their amazement there was condescending 
smoothness in his voice—"to show you how 
mighty and noble is the New Order, we have 


allowed you to prepare for your traditional 
Feast of Flowers in your usual manner. Ger- 
many has always been a culture nation; we 
will sponsor the Dutch culture with fatherly 
approval.” 


He surveyed the crowd with a patronizing 


smile. Then he stepped out of the car and 
walked toward the dinghies. “Are these 
flowered boats part of the tradition, too?” 


He was speaking directly to Gerrit. 

Margrict stepped forward to answer, but 
before she could speak, Gerrit replied in a 
low, clear For hundreds of 
years flowered dinghies have sailed down the 
river on the 


VOICE, "Yes, Sif. 
Feast of Flowers.’ 

The German looked at him suspiciously for 
a second. Then he turned, walked back to his 
car, and drove away. 

Old Maarten was on the wharf. 
leave!” His lips framed the words. 
Margriet! 


Time to 
“Come, 


“Good-by, Gerrit. Good luck!" the girl 
whispered. 

“We'll meet in free Holland, Margriet! 

The ropes were cast off. Slowly the two 
dinghies began to drift down the river. The 
townsfolk foliowed them along the embank- 
ment, singing and talking. Those six boys, 


were related 
German soldiers remained 


taking their chance for freedom, 


to half the village. 


on the square, their eves following the prog 
ress of the boats. 

“Tt was such a risk to wear margriets, 
Margriet murmured to old Maarten, who was 
walking beside he: 

“That was what fooled them,” he’ ex 
plained, “our bold front. They didn’t think 


we would dare put anything over on them so 
brazenly.” 
The wind rippled the sails, and the 
linghies with gathering speed floated into the 
he western islands that hid 
he approach to the North Sea. 


What will the Ge 





suns 


unset, toward the 


rmans do when they 1¢« 





alize boats aren't coming back?" Margrict 
asked, when tl were well away from liste 
ing ears 

Old Maarten, standing tall beside her, 
lifted his hand as though in benediction © 
the small craft in the distance They can 


he said And if they 
all swear there must have been 
an eer The worst that will happen this 


never be certain, 


question, we'll 


time, I think, will be that they will force us 
to pay a fine. * I] find the money, some- 
how, again.” 

“Well, anyhow,” Margriet sighed, “this 
vas a good Feast of Flowers—almost 4s good 
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as the ones we used to have in Scheveningen.”’ 
Old Maarten grinned. “It is pretty good 
for the very first one we’ve ever had,” he 


said. 


HE Germans could not figure out why the 

fine was paid so cheerfully; they decided 
that the Dutch must be just plain stupid. 
They did not know, of course, that the entire 
village had heard the news from London 
which old Maarten had received through his 
hidden radio. 

“Six lads from Zeeland,” the British an 
nouncer had said, “succeeded in evading Ger- 
man coastal patrol and safely reached Great 
Britain. Leaving in plain sight of the enemy, 
through a successful ruse that must for the 
time being remain secret, they hid in the 
Scheldt until dawn and then moved away 
safely into the dense fog lying over the North 
Sea. When they reached England they wire- 
lessed a message to their friends in the oc- 
cupied country over the Station Free Nether- 
lands. Such lads as these, and those who 
aided them, are a guarantee that the Nether- 
lands will again be free.” 


DARK HOLLOW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


‘Go on an’ tell me!” the still sharper voice 
of Lou snapped, and I sympathized with her. 
“Well, sir, there—right in front of our 
yes—was that dirty old Reader and another 
hig, youngish man bendin’ over one of our 
heep. And its throat had been cut! They 
vere tyin’ its legs together, gettin’ ready to 
carry the poor thing away. Huh? Course | 
now it was Reader! I could see him plain 
ough, grinnin’ at that other furriner. But 
one, Lou, was talkin’ to Reader in Ger- 
man!” 
“French, more likely,” Lou put in. 
Now look here, Lou Higgins, I guess I 
know German when I hear it. Don’t Hi's 
mother speak it to this day? Well, this othe: 
feller says, ‘Mach schnell, Dummkopf,’ to 
Reader, and straightened up and walked over 
to the door. Then he seen Reader couldn't 
understand him, so he says in a rough way, 
Hurry, fool! We must get away before the 
un shall rise. An’ Reader grunted mean- 
like, but he picked up the sheep and lifted 
it onto the other man’s shoulders, and the 
German went out the door carryin’ that heavy 
ircass like it was nothin’, Reader follerin’. 
1 was afraid to come out from behind the 
barn, but Hi went after ‘em, quiet, and he 
ys they cut across the Hansen field right 
over to the Holler! My goodness, here’s Hi 
lrivin’ back into the yard! Forgot some 
thin’, likely. I'll tell you what the troopers 
ked us and all that, later. Good-by!"" The 
line clicked, but I had heard enough to set 
e thinking. 
Sidelight,” indeed! That one word Ger 
m was a searchlight! 
I ran back to Uncle Simm. “There now, 
beamed, “don't it all tie up? The quee: 
nguage and the singin’ them boys heard in 
e Hollow before daylight Monday mornin’ / 
Rideau flush with money, buyin’ food from 
New York, and takin’ that ninnychuck Minnie 
vay from here for fear she'd blab somethin’ ? 
Rideau’s feedin’ Germans, I tell you! And 
t just one, but a passel of ‘em. Who they 
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ROLLS DEVELOPED 


| Two beautiful Double Weight Professional 
Enlargeme nts, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
| Prints, 25 

CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse,Wisc. 
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j take orders for gor- 

Sell Persona geous new Christmas 

DAE RAULER Accortment, Re ligious, Etchings, Wra 

CARDS Special plan for Clubs, Lodges, ete 
Wetmore & Sugden, inc., Dept. 39- ’ 
749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester (2), N.Y. 
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Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free catalog and select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 


Dept. B, Metal Arts Co., Rechester 5, N.Y. 


FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified | 
glass, ete., materials not needed in war > 









Many patriotic subjects. Write for catalog A-10 - 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, tl. 
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are and what they are, I don’t know, but 
they're hid out in the Hollow somewheres, 
and Rob’s been sent here to ferret "em out 
and Terry’s helpin’ him!” 
Terry! Remembrance cut me like a knife. 
“I sprung it on you too sudden,” Uncle 
Simm said, and I think he was actually fright- 
ened by my sudden pallor. “You kite along 
to bed, Marthy, and try not to worry too 
much. Good-night, Goldenhair.” 
did try not to worry, but it was no use. 
Up in my I paced the floor, every 
nerve tingling with the certainty that Terry's 
very life was in danger. 
and cold, I calmed 
did not take off my clothes 
Instead, I wrapped a 
shoulders and turned my lamp low. Then I 
Boston rocker by the 
Waited for something, 


room 


As the house grew 
down a bit, but I 
and go to bed. 
sweater around my 


quict 


sat down in the old 
and waited. 
I knew not what. 

The minutes ticked by. Subdued rustling 
from the opposite rooms announced that Elly 
and Frieda had gone to bed. Minutes crept 
into half hours as the old stone house grew 
colder and more deathly still. 

Midnight. The sharp rattle of gravel 
against my window did not even startle me. 
This was what I had been waiting for! 

Peering out, I saw the 
starlit sky in 
sight cleared, 


window 


and 
But as my 
I could catch the movement of 
a human figure under the locust trees. Stoop 
ing, it gathered more gravel ea the peb- 
bled path. As it straightened again, I waved 

and the figure came running forward to 
stand in the pale square of light beneath my 
window. 

It was Minnie Rideau! 
taking that lanky figure, 
tures. I motioned that J 
once to join her. 


ground, 
shadow. 


trees, 
one vast 


There was no mis- 
those awkward ges 
would be down at 


Hastily, I put on my fur coat, tied a scarf 
over my head, and slipped silently from my 
room. The old Fairfield house was solidly 


built—scarcely a creak betrayed me as I stole 
down the stairs and across the lower hall 
Even the door moved smoothly and silently. 
I gave it a quick, strong pull and stepped out 
into the icy darkness. 


The lawn was empty—Minnie was no 
longer there! A chill direct from my old 
Scotch ancestors struck to my marrow. That 
had not been the real, live Minnie—it had 


been her wraith, sent to warn me. But com- 
mon sense came to my That had been 
a flesh-and-blood Minnie—she had probably 
hidden behind a tree 
Minnie?” I called 


vou? 


rescuc 


softly. “Where are 


Then I saw her. She was coming out from 
behind a clump of cedars partway down the 


lane, and was beckoning to me. When I 
stumbled over to her, she seized my arm 
fiercely. 


she whimpered, 
him prisoner.” 


“They've caught Terence,” 
‘an’ they're holdin’ 
“Who's holding him?” I 
heart thundering. “Quick, tell me 
“Pa and them Germans he’s workin’ fer,” 
the poor girl faltered. 

“Oh, Minnie, awful!” I groaned. 
“What'll we do? Where are they holding 
him? Where is he?” 

“In a cave in the Holler,” Minnie said and 
I groaned again. That horrible Hollow had 
haunted me ever since I set foot in this place. 


“I kin 


demanded, my 
“te 


how 


if you 


take you there want to go 
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ith me,” she continued. “Maybe we kin git 

m out, but there ain’t much time.” 

Then let's get going right away. Hurry, 
Minnie, hurry,” I implored. 

We kin go the way Terence went,” Min- 

said, “if we kin git into your cellar.” 

“Our cellar!” I exclaimed. “Do you 

an Terry went through the trap door?” 

Yep,’ she answered shortly. “The tun- 
| leads to the cave in the Holler.” 
We'll have to go through the kitchen,” 

I said, thinking hard. “Keep awfully quict, 

we might wake my uncle.” 

We stole back into the house, through the 
dining room and into the kitchen, where I 
picked up a flashlight, then down the cellar 
stairs to that inner room. 

The door of the room was unlocked. My 
flashlight showed that the heavy irons Dr. 
Meadows had placed on the trap door had 
been shoved aside. I prayed that it had really 
been Terry who had gone this way before us, 
for in spite of my anxiety over his safety, I 
could not help thinking that this might be a 
trap. Had Rideau told his daughter to lure 
me through the old passageway? If that 
were so, I might disappear, too, like poor 
silly Claude! I stood there wavering, my 
cold, trembling hands hardly able to hold the 
light. 

Minnie was tugging at the iron ring, but 
her puny strength could not lift the heavy 
door. 1 put the flashlight on the floor and 
helped her pull with all my might. The blood 
hammered in my ears and my breath came 
in gasps, but the door did not budge. 

As my companion tugged, she panted out 
the story, half under her breath. “I was in 
the cave this afternoon when they caught 
Terence. He come in safe enough by this 
tunnel. He was dressed in old rough clothes, 
to look like one of them Germans. He al- 
most fooled "em, too, but my father recog- 

zed him and they tied him up. I give him 
the wink that I'd help him if I could, but 
I had to wait till I seen a good chance to 
git away. But we gotta hurry.” 

Suddenly I thought of the poker Terry had 
used to snap the bolt. I grabbed it up and 
pried one end in between the door and the 
frame. Then, leaning with all our weight 
on the other end, Minnie and I managed to 
raise the door. When it was halfway up, I 
held it with the poker while Minnie seized 
the ring and, together, we pulled it up the 

st of the way. 

The same chill, dank air I remembered 
came up from the open hole, and beyond the 
small circle of light from my torch, the stairs 
fell away into pitch blackness. My hands 
were still cold as ice and my heart was 
thundering in my ears. I was terrified, but 
the thought of Terry, helpless in the hands 
of Rideau and his Germans, drove me on. 

Come on, Minnie,” I said, taking her 
hand. “I'll hold the light and we'll see if 
we can walk side by side.” 

The worn stone stairs led down about a 

zen steps to a passageway hardly wick 

ugh for us to walk abreast. A clammy 
cold struck us here under the earth and | 
hivered. I could not help remembering the 
hunted black men who had walked through 
here so many years ago. Moisture dripped 
from the mouldy side walls and the tomb- 
like, earthy smell grew stronger. When a 
stone rolled down with a hollow, muffled 
(Continued on p.sge 39) 
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yfjo your mother turns thumbs down on 
[ } week night dates, and you start pound- 
\_/ ing the pillow early? You're in lovely 
company! Edna Kirvin, black-haired, blue- 
eyed Powers Model, is on the 8-hour shuteye 
shift. Says Edna,“I need my sleep. Any model 
does, if she’s to look fresh and dewy before 
the camera. Exercise is important, too. Also 
three good meals a day. | get lots of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and milk. Breakfast 
time finds me including those swell whole 
wheat flakes, Wheaties. They taste plenty 
good and they’re surely nourishing.” 

You, too. Better let Wheaties help you get 
areit i a beautiful start for the day. A big bowlful 
> with plenty of milk and fruit can do things 

for you. These crunchy flakes are nourishing. 
Whole grain food values. Better include 
Wheaties in your model life. 

SpeciAL! Pictures of Glamorous Powers 
models—set of three, including Edna Kirvin. 
Each picture 5 by 7 in., suitable for framing. 
Today, send one Wheaties box top and only 
5c (this is to cover handling costs) to 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 945, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 


“Whecties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc 
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That's right! 


There are over a million Girl Scouts... 
from Maine to California ... doing the 


things you like to do... proudly wearing a 


uniform like yours. 


Just think ... when you are in uniform 
you really represent the whole million 
to your community. Of course you will 
keep your uniform smart, during Girl 
Scout Week and always, because it’s up 
to you to look like a million. 



























The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
KEEP TABS ON YOURTIN... 
TURN ALL OF IT IN 





KEEP TABS ON YOUR FILES, TOO 


*“: INDEX TABS 


At Stationery Departments Everywhere 














GIRLS! HERE’S an EASY 
WAY to HAVE a CLEAR 
SMOOTH COMPLEXION 


Just.do this — wash your 







face night and morning 
with luxurious Cuticura 
Soap, then smooth on fra- 

rant, creamy Cuticura 
Ointmentr. Recommended 
by many nurses. Buy at your 
neighborhood druggists. 


r 
SAGRANT-MILDLY MEDICATED 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 





GIRLS!... YOU NEED 
Engel Arrt Corner?’ 


Sra ° 


For mounting photos, cards, clippings, 
stamps, ete., in albums, where they can 
be enjoyed for years to come. Variety 

« of styles gives artistic effects. New 
POC-KETS are especially neat and ver- 
satile. Ask your dealer for genuine 
tngel Art Corners—or send 30c 


for 3 packages and interesting 
samples. Eze) 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. ; 





lof 
Buys 


100 Dept. 4K 4709 N. Clark St., Chicago 40 





EASY TO MAKE 


EXTRA MONEY 


Show new Christmas Cards with 
NAME IMPRINTED. Customers or- 
der on sight ... 50 for $1. You sell 
in spare or full time to friends, re- 
latives, fellow workers. No experi- 
ence needed — profits made quick? 
Also show delightful 21-Card ‘*Her- 
telArt’’ Assortments, only $1, your 
profit up to50c. Eleven money-mak- 


fl 
WG 
ers including Religious, Christmas, 


CARDS 
with $ 0 
Everyday, Gift Wraps. Easy way to 


5 NAME 
make EXTRA money. Write toda 
for samples sent to yoy on approval. 2 "kd 


THE HERTELART Co., DEPT. 931 
205 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


NAME 
TAPES 


Sell al 
n 

Pe eimts 
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CARD 


00 
Sell me | ad 


—100 for 60c 





Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp. 
school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1). NM. Y. 
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sound, I sucked in my breath with a gasp 
like a sob. How awful if the walls of this 
ancient tunnel should cave in, and Minnie 
and I should be buried alive in this grisly 
passageway! Once some small animal scur- 
ried away into the blackness, wavering be 
yond the small circle of light from my 
torch, and I almost screamed out loud. And 
once my foot slipped in the oozy mud of the 
floor and I nearly dropped the light. I felt 
that if the flash went out, my heart would 
stop beating and I should literally die of 
fright. Just when I thought I could not 
take another step, Minnie signalled to me that 
we were near the end of our journey. 

“Wait here,” she muttered, and darted on 
ahead. 

I waited, leaning against the damp cold 
wall, trying to calm my pumping heart and 
wobbly legs. What awaited me a few yards 
ahead? I had only Minnie’s word that we 
could reach Terry unseen by Rideau and his 
Germans—and, after all, Minnie was Rideau's 
daughter and weak-minded at that. What 
faith could I place in her? 

Then she was beside me again, whispering, 
“It's all right. Come on.” 

As we stole forward, cautiously, I could 
see a faint gleam ahead of us, a light that 
proved to be the flicker of firelight shining 
through the rock-walled doorway at the end 
of the tunnel. 

A step farther, and I could glimpse the 
firelit interior of the old cave once used by 
runaway slaves. I was in for it now. I 
squared my shoulders and stepped to 
doorway of the dimly lighted room. 

As I did so a log fell in the freplace op- 
posite us, and I caught back a scream. For 
the brief flare of light had shown me, bound 
to a bench by the wall, the motionless figure 
of a man. 

Minnie, pointing, turned to me. “That's 
him,” she breathed. ‘That's Terence!” 

(To be continued) 
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In the course of a year, some two thousand 
persons are victims of accident poisoning—a 
large number of them little children. Many 
substances that would not have a lethal effect 
on older persons are deadly, even in small 
quantity, when swallowed by children, Medi- | 
cines, naturally, are harmful, and so are cos- 
metics, lotions, hair tonics, etc. It is interest- 
ing to learn that considerable scientific re- 
search has been undertaken with a view to | 
protecting children from this type of accident. 
Some manufacturers, for example, have added 
to medicines certain substances that burn o1 
prickle the tongue, the idea being that the 
child will spit out this unpleasant dose in- 
stead of swallowing it. Experiments showed 
that children really dislike the color gray, so 


child be kept in gray containers rather than in 
bright-colored ones that attract attention. 
Obviously, the first and most important 
precaution is to keep poisons on high shelves, | 
(Continued on page 41) | 








You can always be “first” when you 
eat Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. 
They give you quick and lasting food 
energy—the easy way. You'll like 
Horlick’s! This handy-candy form is 
ideal to take wherever you go. Eat 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets—for 
meals and in between, too. Chocolate 
and plain. 10¢ and 25¢. 





Ask your Mother to buy 
Horlick's, the Original, in 
powder form. Always ready 
—easy to prepare for home 
use. At all drug stores. » 


HORLICK’S © 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 
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FROM MARJORIE TORREY'S BOOK 


LEANN To its list of biographies, Julian 


Messner has added The First Woman 
Doctor ($2.50) by Rachel Baker, a book 
which will be welcomed by 
this magazine who write that they are inter- 
ested in careers in medicine. “I don’t know 
what I'm going to be, but it will be some- 
thing hard,” stated small Elizabeth Blackwell, 
discussing her future with her older sisters. 
She was to live up to her words by setting het 
heart on becoming a physician at a time when 
no medical school in the world had ever ad- 
mitted a woman to its classes. It 
through her limitless energy and determina- 
tion that she was entitled, in 1849, to write 
M.D. after her name. You will find the story 
of her life of heroic struggle an inspiration 
for she was truly a pioneer—the first woman 
to graduate from a medical college, the first 
woman to enter an American hospital as an 
interne, the first woman to be enrolled in the 
medical register of Great Britain; founder of 
a great hospital for women, staffed and run 
by women, and founder of the first nursing 


school in America. 
In the forthright speech of early Amer- 
ica Erick Berry tells of pioneering in 
upper New York State in Hearthstone in the 
Wilderness (Macmillan, $2), a book that 
will appeal to animal lovers, mystery and out 
as Jared Stark was 
about to build the home in the wilderness for 
which his family had been working and sav 


many readers of 


was only 


door enthusiasts. Just 


to meet the 

a debt which had 
So it fell to Mercie 
to accompany her father into the wilds. Mer- 
cie soon realized that it took brains and brawn 
and the high-hearted courage that brooks 
neither depression nor defeat, to carve out a 
home in the wilderness. In spite of back 
breaking work, however, her generous spirit 
found a way to care for a wild goose with a 
broken wing and a strange boy with an in- 
jured leg. Meanwhile Luther, in the employ 
of a penny-pinching miller, had his troubles, 
too, along with a series of mysterious ad- 
ventures. But in the end, Mercie could look 
back on the paid-for land, the clearing which 


ing, his son Luther found a way 
last payment on the land 
been worrving them all. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


had yielded a first harvest, and the shining 
walls of the new home. 


A delightful book about a little girl 

of nine which readers of any age will 
enjoy is Penny (Howell Soskin, $2.50), 
charmingly illustrated by the author, Marjorie 
Torrey. Penny, with her ribbed long white 
stockings, buttoned red-tasseled shoes, ruffled 
pinafores, and long straight blond hair, will 
walk right into your heart. The huge old 
house, the aloof French poodle, and the un- 
approachable old lady who was her greataunt, 
made Penny so unhappy she felt she couldn't 
remain another day. But when she discovered 
that Aunt Penelope was shy, too, Penny held 
the key to a happy summer which included her 
aunt's love and companionship, the friend- 
ship of a neighbor boy, Caleb, 
awfully good at pretending, and even of cross 


old Mrs. O'Brian. 
Of course you remember what fun it 
was to share the WAC training pro- 
gram at Des Moines with Teresa Nan Thomp- 
son in The Youngest WAC. Bernadine 
Bailey has continued Terry's story in The 
Youngest WAC Overseas (Messner, $2) 
and you will want to go along with her into 
actual service. Terry has her gold bars now 
and is stationed at Fort Sheridan, Chicago, 
where she makes a great success of her Motor 
Transport job and enjoys a bit of dancing 
gayety with a young sailor. But when, after 
a special recruiting assignment in Philadel- 
phia, Terry receives the magic orders for over- 
seas duty, she is still heart free. The voyage 
itself is an adventure and Terry finds London 
completely satisfying. Then comes a romantic 
meeting in an air-raid shelter with an English 
war hero—with amazing reactions from Ter- 
ry's usually unsusceptible heart. 


who was 


\e\2\ Money-Go-Round (Lippincott, $2 
is John J. Floherty’s entertaining, 
understandable account of money, from the 
days when men exchanged the products of 
their labor, through the years when money 
was anything that could be traded for goods 
cattle, corn, beaver skins, tobacco, wampum 
to our present complex, highly safeguarded 
banking system. The author's explanation of 
a billion in terms of minutes rather than dol 
lars—only a billion minutes have passed from 
the first Christmas in Bethlehem to Christmas 
1904-—startles the reader into an appreciation 
of how much a billion really is. His picture 
of the Treasury as the heart of the country, 
pumping the vast sums of wartime spending 
into the arteries that carry them to the Amer- 
ican people in the form of salaries, wages, 
commissions, and dividends, a share of which 
is returned to the Treasury-heart in the form 
of war bonds, income taxes, and other levies, 
is an interesting one, though readers may 
differ as to the soundness of his theory that 
“instead of being poorer as the result of ou: 
huge wartime spending we are richer finan- 
cially, physically, and spiritually.” 
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GOOD TIMES with BOOKS 


By MARJORIE CINTA 





Candy Kane's many admirers will re 

joice to know that Whoa, Matilda! 
(Dutton, $2) by Janet Lambert brings back 
the lovable, unpredictable Candy, her some 
times trying family, and her friends. During 
the absence of Candy's father and her sister 
Leigh's husband overseas, Candy, Leigh, and 
their mother spend the winter with Jane Mor- 
ton (for whom Candy has played match- 
maker) while Jane’s husband, Candy's old 
friend “Corp,” is also in action on foreign 
soil. Barton Reed, for whom you will remem- 
ber Candy was once a willing slave, passes up 
West Point to get into action as soon as pos 
sible as a private. Barton is stationed neat 
the Morton-Kane household and turns up in 
a disreputable car named Matilda which he 
prevails upon Candy to buy and keep for him 
while he is in service. Barton and Candy have 
a good time with Matilda, and the lordly Bart 
finds that he is not alone in his belated ap- 
preciation of Candy's sunny charm. Olde: 
girls will see themselves in Candy whose 
problems many of them are facing to-day. 


LAN There is another Sally book this 
This 


autumn, too. time Sally—of 
Sally and Her Kitchens and Sally and Her 
Homemaking—is working for Uncle Sam in 
Sally, Army Dietitian (Dodd, $2) by May 
Worthington. While her husband is some 
where in the South Pacific, Sally (whos« 
training has been in Institutional Manage 
ment) takes the hospital work necessary to 
qualify as an Army dietitian. She is sent to 
a hospital at an Army camp in Southern Cali 
fornia where there has never been a dietitian 
on the staff and the Mess Sargeant has 
reigned supreme. Sally's experiences will be 
of special interest to older girls who are 
thinking of training for this field, for the 
book gives an excellent picture of the work 
of an Army dietitian in wartime and suggests 
openings which will be available in Army 


general hospitals after the war. 





AN ILLUSTRATION BY CORINNE MALVERN FOR 
“THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR” BY RACHEL BAKER 
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Pe ) » 8 
for Gilder Girl 
WACS 
AT WORK 


By FJERIL HESS 


Josephine Barrows, Sue Bates, and 
Angela Borrelli — who call them- 
selves the Three B’s—meet during 
their training as Wacs. Here is the 
story of the hard work and the fun 
they have when they begin their 
first jobs together at an air base. 
The book gives a complete picture 
of life in the Women’s Army Corps. 
Official U. S. Air Force photo- 
graphs. $2.00 


DOCTOR 
ELLEN 


By ADELE DeLEEUW 


In spite of all sorts of obstacles, 
Ellen was determined to be a doc- 
tor. Here is the exciting story of her 
last two years in medical school. A 
career story very appropriate to 
these times. $2.00 


GRANITE 
HARBOR 


By DOROTHY BIRD 
Illustrated by Gertrude Howe 











A book brim full of winter fun— 
skiing, ice skating, tobogganing, 
sleigh riding — and the appealing 
story of a Southern girl adjusting 
herself to new sports and new 
friends in the North. $2.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New Youx 11 
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well out of children’s reach—better still under 
lock and key. All should be plainly labelled, 
for the protection of older persons. A strip 
of sandpaper pasted around bottles or boxes 
containing poison will be an extra safe- 
guard. Take special care not to cover the 
label. Small children should not be left 
alone in the bathroom for they will inevitably 
explore the medicine chest. There have even 
been fatalities from swallowing talcum pow- 
der. Insecticides, cleaning powders, lye, etc., 
should also be kept on high shelves. 
Great care should be taken to keep marbles, 
beads, pins, and other small objects 
from babies. Their toys should be subjected 
to a very critical examination. Watch for and 
eliminate such hazards as small parts that may 
come loose, sharp points and edges, and paint 
that may rub off. 
You've heard many tragic stories about the 
gun that wasn’t loaded. It is not at all un- 
common for persons to leave loaded revolvers, 
rifles, etc., on tables and chairs, 
reach of children. All firearms should be un- 
loaded before being brought into the house, 
then safely stowed away. Children should be 
taught that firearms are not playthings. 
Sharp tools, knives, and cutting instru- 
ments of all types should be placed in ni 
| or other suitable receptacles when not in use. 
Many of the handy gadgets specially designed 
for holding such articles are not now avail- 
able, but what's to prevent you smart young 
people from using your own inventive tal- 
ents? For example, the cover of a cardboard 
box wtih slots cut in it will serve as a holde: 
for knives in a kitchen drawer. Odd-shaped 
tools such as slicers, grapefruit knives, and 
corers should be given individual safety treat- 
ment; certainly they should never be thrown 
into a drawer with a lot of other utensils. 

A teacher we know says her pupils suffer 
more razor blade cuts than any other type 
of injury, and the cuts usually are serious. It 
appears that some young people commonly 
use the blades at home for sharpening pencils 
and all kinds of construction work. Often- 
| times they throw the blades into the waste- 
basket, or leave them carelessly about the 
house, thus causing injury to various mem- 
| bers of the family. We suspect that older 
| people are largely to blame for setting a bad 
{example in this respect. Used blades should 
| be put into a sealed box with a slot in the 
| top; the box put on a high shelf. The supply 
of new blades should be placed where chil- 
dren cannot get them. 

Many people seem to be perplexed as to 
the best method of disposing of broken glass 
and china. In the first place, don't grope 
about with your bare hands to find pieces on 
the floor, in the sink, or wherever the crash 
occurs. Use a dustpan and brush to clean up; 
and if you're in a dark spot, use a flashlight 
to find the pieces. Then take a damp cloth 
and mop up any shattered bits that have 
escaped the brush. Roll up all the breakage 
and the cloth in several thicknesses of news- 
paper, tie the bundle securely with string; 
then insert under the string a bold label. No 
possible injury to the trash man can occur 
when these precautions are taken. 

Speaking of razor blades in wastebaskets— 


away | 
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READ the thrilling and romantic story of a 


girl who came to a Puritan village from 
England in 1639 with a chestful of pretty 


clothes, in 


PURITAN ADVENTURE 


Written and Ullustrated 
by LOIS LENSKI 
$2.00 
READ your future in the charming, wise 


and lovely fortune-telling poems in 
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tee. Order now! Supply limited. 
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never put your hand into the basket! 
the contents on 
investigate them. 

Some people believe that it's sissified to 
think and talk safety. Don't believe it! 
Thousands of rugged he-men are taking col 
lege courses and other special training in acci- 
dent prevention. A year ago the War Depart 
ment organized its safety 
order to prevent needless injuries in training 
camps and on the battlefields. Accidents are 
stupid and useless. The safety attitude is 
modern, up-to-date, intelligent. How about 


Empty 


a newspaper if you want to 


own council in 


calling that family conference right now? 
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WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON: This is Wash- 
ington reporting to Hassell Grimes—the very 
southern part of Washington, on the mighty 
Columbia River that the pioneers searched for 
and found. The country that the fur trappers 
and Indians first owned. 

Along the river and the coast the weather 
is more than frequently damp—about which 
there is no end of griping, especially from 
us thousands of newcomers in this area. 

I live in a huge housing project, McLaugh- 
lin Heights, just outside a pre-war, calm, 
dignified town, Vancouver. All of a sudden 
the Kaiser shipyards were built on the river 
a mile or so from Vancouver—and farmers, 
miners, teachers, elderly ex-business men, In- 
dians, Negroes, and their families swarmed in 
to work for astounding wages in the yards. 
The Government then set up badly needed 
houses, schools, and stores for these people, 
in the form of defense housing projects such 
as McLaughlin Heights, in two years a credit- 
able community. 

After the war some of these people will go 
back to Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Texas 
and Idaho Panhandles, but others will make 
their homes in Washington and Oregon. 

Loutse Lear 


KLICKITAT, WASHINGTON: Washington is 
well known for its Yakima apples, wheat, 
lumber, and salmon industries, and also now 
for the shipyards. But it is known, too, for 
its beautiful scenery, including the Olympic 
Mountains, Mount Rainier, Mount St. Helena, 
and Mount Adams, besides many others. 

I live in a small lumbering town in the 
Klickitat Valley. The logging camp is situated 
some miles away and the logs are shipped by 
rail to the sawmill here. This is a wonderful 
town in my eyes, for I don’t like the city; and 
when the flowers bloom in the spring it makes 
the country into a fairyland in the 
on the mountain meadows, and along the 
coast—which is beautiful any time, anyway. 

Jeane tte Neils 


wot ds, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: In Seattle, where I 
live, we have a population of five hundred 
and fifty-five thousand. As for the weather, 
we have no heat waves, floods, hurricanes, 
dust storms, blizzards, or any other extremes 
of weather. In winter it is cool; we have 
some frost, sometimes a little snow, In sum- 
mer it is just right. 


And the scenery we have! In Seattle alone 
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Pervee 
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there is Lake Washington, Lake Union, Green 
Lake, and of course Puget Sound. There are 
beautiful parks (where you can walk on the 
grass if you feel like it) and many public 


beaches. There are evergreen trees every- 
where. Mount Rainier stands watch over the 
countryside. 

Our school system is one of the finest. 


Students come from all over the country to 
attend the University of Washington. 
Nancy Delzer 


OREGON 


GRESHAM, OREGON: Even if it does rain a 
lot of the time, I think Oregon is the most 
wonderful State in the United States; and the 
rain keeps the forests green all the year 
around, and the lakes and rivers provide 
homes for the beavers of the Beaver State. 

I live about four miles from the Columbia 
River which is called the Mother of Rivers. 
It is really a beautiful river especially along 
the Columbia Gorge. 

Huge cattle and sheep ranches and the 
raising of wheat are the most prominent oc- 
cupations east of the Cascade Mountains. 

Margaret Shattuck 


SHERIDAN, OREGON: The principle industry 
here is logging. Sheridan is located about 
thirty miles from the Pacific Coast and so we 
are in the midst of this industry. Farming is 
also carried on quite extensively. The country 
here in the Willamette Valley is gentle and 
rolling, with lots of trees. The weather is 
warm and dry in the summer, but in the 
winter, spring, and autumn it is usually rain- 
ing. The people here are called ““webfeet’ or 
mossbacks” because of the wet weather. The 
country east of the valley, however, is dry and 
hot in the summer, and cold, with snow, in 
the winter 

High mountains separate the valley from 
the rest of Oregon, the snow-capped peaks of 
the Cascades. There are many other moun- 
tains here, too, and they are all heavily for- 
ested and contain beautiful and deep moun- 
tain lakes. Many of these are famed for their 
beauty and for fishing. One is Crater Lake. 

Jean Livengood 


MONTANA 


PopLar, MONTANA: I am from the “Treas- 
ure State,"’ as Montana is well called because 
it is rich in such minerals as copper, gold, 
silver, and many more. Besides mining, farm- 
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ing, lumbering, and ranching, there are still 
other things done in Montana. Mining is the 
most important industry. 

Montana is the third largest State in the 
Union, but it is not thickly populated. Most 
of the towns are not large. The weather here 
is a lot like western North Dakota—cold and 
snowy in the winter and hot in the summer. 

Montana has many scenic parks, but the 
best known is Glacier Park, which is really 
very beautiful, even if I do say so myself. 

I live in eastern Montana, where farming 
is the chief industry. I live on an Indian 
Reservation, but I am not an Indian. The 
Indians are the Sioux. 

Doris Stevens 


Mites Ciry, MONTANA: Montana is definite- 
ly not the Montana you read about in ro- 
mances of the West. Those tales went out with 
the buffaloes, but people wl] believe them. 

Living on a good-sized ranch, I know what 
I'm talking about when I say it is no more 
the Wild West of Buffalo Bill's day. Dash- 
ing young cowboys just do not appear at 
every twist and turn. The lovely damsels are, 
almost without exception, left to find their 
way out of their difficulties alone. 

But it is fun riding up on the range after 
the sun has gone down. In the deep twilight, 
a slight, warmisn breeze smells good. A 
bright glow lingers along the Western hori- 
zon—all that is left of the blazing rays of 
daytime. You look off to the south and see 
the lights of Miles City. They are bright if 
it is a clear night, and one can even dis- 
tinguish the colored neon lights. Strange— 
it is ten miles off down the valley! 

The rolling, grassy prairie is dotted with 
cattle. When you get used to them, each cow, 
each steer, is distinctly different from every 
other. Often, when you cannot identify an 
animal otherwise, the expression on its face 
is sufficient. (I call it “expression” —the way 
the face and head are formed, where each 
small patch of red is placed.) For despite 
differences, most Hereford cattle look very 
much alike. 

In the latter part of June, the hills are 
covered with yucca flowers. Their spires are 
full of creamy, bell-like blossoms. 

Usually it is very hot in summer. Things 
are blurred by the heat waves. You wish fer- 
vently that the sun would never rise again. 
But it always does, rolling over the top of the 
hill in a blaze of glory, making things shim- 
mery from almost the first moment. 

Beverley Brink 


Editor's Note: Letters printed this month are in response to Hassell Grimes of Paris, Texas, who suggested that girls should write about their States. 
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rock rose steeply for several hundred feet; on 
the other the Allegheny River shone blue be- 
ween the baring branches of the trees. 

We drove for about ten miles, following 
the twisting road and sounding our horn as 
we approached the worst curves. Then sud- 
denly the hills drew back a little and left a 
wide strip of flat land—the “rich river-bot- 
tom land” of early histories of the region. 
Here and there were dark, weathered houses. 
Indians rarely paint their homes and _ they 
soon take on the rugged outdoor look of rail 
fences and -fit equally well into the landscape. 
Chickens scuttled across the road ahead of us, 
and there were tilled fields to be seen. We 
passed a house well up on a bluff and I, in- 
tent on the road, did not look until I heard 

chorus of exclamations to stop. There in 
the dooryard stood an Indian woman, and 
beside her, nuzzling against her skirt, was a 
four-months-old fawn. 

We got out of the car and the fawn came 
gaily to meet us on its pencil-like legs, lick- 
ing our hands and snuffling at the camera. 
The woman was friendly. The fawn was 
named Jerry, she said, and he had lost his 
spots only the week before. 
rather big to be kept in the house now, but 
he always stayed around and came when you 
called. She held up a bit of cooky and 
Jerry, who had taken a dainty turn or two 
around the yard, hastened up for a nibble. 
At this point a little boy of perhaps three 
came out of the house. He had big dark eves 


He was growing 
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and he, too, clutched a cooky 
fawn were tumbling about the grass together, 
with the boy having difficulty in keeping the 
cooky from the fawn’s inquiring nose. 

We were bound for the schoolhouse, how- 
ever, so we drove reluctantly away. 

The houses. were closer together now, and 
the river was out of sight. Soon we were in 
what might be called the center of town. In 
a large shady dooryard, bordered by a weath- 
ered wooden stands the red_ brick 
schoolhouse, its first floor high above the 
ground and reached by a flight of wooden 
steps. It was built in 1856; before that time 
attempts at regular 
sporadic. To the left of the school is the 
white Presbyterian church, which is also used 
for assemblies of the tribe. A minister comes 
Sunday, from a city 


Soon boy and 


fence, 


schooling were only 


to preach every about 


twenty-five miles away. Between the school 
and the church is a small cottage, once a 
dwelling place but now used as a kind of 
community house. We drove into the yard 
I have known 
the teacher, Miss Lucia Browne, 


and entered the schoolhouse, 
a grand 
daughter of the first teacher, for some years 
and we were expected. 

Have you ever been in a one-room school ? 
They are rare nowadays, with more and mor« 
outlying districts being trans 
ported in buses to the consolidated county 
schools. But the Cornplanter, 
though it goes only to the eighth grade, is a 
genuine country school, with all the classes 


children in 


school at 
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seated in one room, a wood stove to heat the 
place, and vistas of fields and hills through 
all the windows. On the walls are pictures 
of Washington, Lincoln, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and—most unusual feature of the 
room—a large oil pamting of Cornplanter, 
regal in scarlet and copied from the only 
extant portrait, which is now owned by the 
New York Historical Society. 

Lucia Browne has taught at the school for 
some time. In spring and fall she ‘‘com- 
from the village of Corydon, the 
nearest post office to Cornplanter, being fer- 
ried across the river by. Winsor Pierce, a tall 
great-great-grandson of Cornplanter himself 
and chief of the tribe. She can tell her tales 
of crossing the Allegheny in the turbulent 
days of November and March with swirling 
current and ice in the stream. In the dead of 
winter, and winters are the real thing in the 
Alleghenies, she crawls into her “wigwam’” 

that is, the top floor of the schoolhouse 


mutes 


wiiere she lives cosily enough in a five-room 


apartment with an oilstove, kerosene lamps, 
a spring high on the 
hill, and no need whatever for a refrigerator 


The actual population of Cornplanter num 


running water from 


bers no more than forty or fifty, though many 
more have an interest in the place. Last 
year for the first time a few white children 
ilso went to the school-——children from Cory 
don who are separated from the main part 
of town by the river and prefer a jaunt to 


Cornplanter with their dinner pails to cross 
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ing the river in all weathers without benefit 
of a bridge. 

Sixteen pairs of eyes, both brown and gray, 
gazed at us with curiosity as we entered the 
schoolroom. Several of the white children 


| had managed makeshift Indian costumes, so 


evidently the idea of being an Indian was 
popular. The Indians themselves all wear the 
kind of clothes that one sees in any village 
—wash dresses, overalls, and blue jeans. 

I was asked to speak to the children, and 
so I inquired if they had ever heard of the 
Girl Scouts. They had, although no one in 
the room had actually had a chance to become 
one. I then told them about “Little-Ship- 
Under-Full-Sail,"", a story which interested 
them at once, so I went on to say that I was 
visiting them in order to tell the Girl Scouts 
more about them, too. 

At recess all the children poured out of 
the building and made for a swing in one 
corner of the yard. The two older girls, 
eighth graders, one fifteen and one twelve, 


| volunteered to walk the quarter mile with me 





to the monument where Chief Cornplanter 
lies buried. This is the first monument to 
have been erected to an Indian in any State. 

We turned off the road to the right and 
went along a lane to the entrance of the bury- 
ing ground, a bare, grassy spot, carefully 
mowed, with the blue hills rising around it. 
There were no headstones, only oblong de- 
pressions to mark the graves. We walked 
carefully between them to the monument 
where we stood for some minutes enjoying 
the sunlight and reading the inscription: 


GI-ANT-W A-CHIA 
The Cornplanter 
JOHN OBAIL (ALIAS CORNPLANTER) 
DIED 
At Cornplanter Town, Feb. 18, A.D. 1836 
Aged About One Hundred Years 
Chief of the Seneca Tribe and a principal 
chief of the Six Nations from the period of 
the Revolutionary War to the time of his 
death. Distinguished for his talents, courage, 
eloquence, sobriety, and love of his tribe and 
race, to whose welfare he devoted his time, 
his energy, and his means during a long and 


| eventful life. 


The present was too warm and living on 
this Indian-summer morning for any great 
sense of bygone days, but I recalled that 
someone who visited Chief Cornplanter in the 
last years of his life described him as sitting 
tranquilly under an old sycamore, on a quiet 
day much like this, on the banks of the 
Allegheny. 

We walked back and I went on down the 
road to pay a call upon the Gordon house- 
hold. This was one of the more prosperous 


| Indian homes, well back from the road on 


rising ground, with a vine-covered porch, a 
garden ablaze with fall flowers, apple trees in 
the dooryard, a fence, and a gate that swung 
to with an iron weight. To one side was a 
well kept truck garden, and just visible from 
one end, a line of snowy clothes hung out to 
dry. Two excited dogs were the only signs of 
life around the house, but coming across the 
field we noticed an Indian woman in a plue 
print dress. 

We waited until she had come up. Speak- 
ing with slow and rather thick enunciation, 
she invited us to come up on her porch, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Loca and Grow Scout 


Nature 


“Now, Betty,” asked 
the program consult- 
int, “to what family 
joes the whale be- 
long?” 

‘I don’t know,” re- 
plied Betty. “No 
family in our neigh- 
borhood has one.”— 
Sent by HELEN How- 
ARD, Stevensville, 
Montana, 


No Wonder 


LEADER: Why are 
you so excited, Letty? 

SMALL Scour: 
They have twins at 
sister's house! One 
twin’s a girl and the 
‘ther twin’s a boy, so 
Im an aunt and an 
uncle!—Sent by Jo 
Wootr, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


What Indeed! 


BROWNIE: What are the holes in the board 


for? 
t 


SENIOR ScouT: Those are knotholes. 
BROWNIE: Well, if they are not holes, what 
wre they ?—Sent by LENORA GRAPES, Augusta, 


West Virginia. 


At the Zoo 


Girt Scout: Does the giraffe have a sore 
hroat if he gets his feet wet? 
PATROL LEADER: Yes, 








The Prize-W inning Joke 
At Troop Meeting 
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INTERMEDIATE: Do you know why 
they call small change chicken feed ? 

TENDERFOOT: No, why ? } 

INTERMEDIATE: Because it’s a poul- | 
try sum.—Sent by SHIRLEY JENSEN, 
Maynard, Massachusetts, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 








stalk ? 


FARM AIDE 
but not until the 


ext week.—Sent by JupitH Meyers. No ad- 


is given. 


Just Like That 





WING Scout: What is a harmonica? 
MARINER: A harmonica is corn on the cob 
t to music.—Sent by SHIRLEY JENSEN, May- 


wd, Massachusetts. 








Cook-Out 


First CAMPER: I 
know something you 
can't eat for dinner. 


SECOND CAMPER: 
What? 
First CAMPER: 


Breakfast. — Sent by 
NORMA ADATTO, Se- 
attle, Washington, 


Riddle 


First Scout: What 
is the difference be- 
tween a cat and a 
comma ? 

SECOND Scout: I 
know that one! A cat 
has claws at the end 
of his paws, and a 
comma has a pause at 
the end of the clause. 

Sent by ANNE 
HOUGHTON, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 





FakM Alpe: What did the corn say to the 


Ditto: Well, what did the corn say? 
I'm all ears! 
HicGIns, Baldwinsville, New York. 


Sent by Kate 


World Knowledge 


world. 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


Minnesota. 


SECOND CLass: What is the difference be 
tween the North and the South Pole? 
First Crass: All the difference in the} 


Sent by Betty G. SCHNALBY, Bed- 


| 


Nautical 


INSTRUCTOR: Why do they have knots on 
the ocean instead of miles? 

MaRINER: To keep the ocean tide.—Sent 
by ROSEMARY E. BetcHwara, New Richland, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 
where the deep covering of vines made a 
delightful little green room. There were 


rocking chairs and a woven rug, and through 
the screen door could be seen a neat kitchen. 

She turned out to be fun to talk with, this 
seemingly stolid Indian woman, and she had 
an unexpectedly merry chuckle. When I 
asked her if she had an Indian name, she 
shook her head. ‘We're too busy giving In- 
dian names to white people,” she said with 
humor. “No time to give me one.” 

She was sorry her parents were not at home 
because they would have had stories to tell 
me of the early days. Her father used to go 
down the Allegheny with the logs that were 
on their way to the Mississippi and eventual- 
ly the Gulf of Mexico, and her mother is 
one of the few who still know how to make 
the sturdy and useful baskets of the tribe. 

Some ancestor in the Gordon family, child 
of a white settler—like Eleanor Lytle—had 
been captured by the Indians on a raid near 
Pittsburgh. “Indians used to do that, then,” 
Miss Gordon remarked. This child, she told 
us, lived with the Indians until he was 
twenty-one and then chose to live as one of 
them permanently. 

“So I am not all Indian,” she finished. 
Actually there is no one on the Grant who 
does not have some white blood, and very 
few Senecas anywhere who are still full- 
blooded. The only requirement for living on 
the Grant is that one be a lineal descendant of 
Chief Cornplanter. 

Everyone living on the Grant, unless he is 
the child of a white mother, receives a small 
annual payment from the Government, dis- 
tributed through the Indian Agent at Sala- 
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manca, New York. Some of it is in the form 
of dress goods and other needed articles— 
and in addition some families earn money by 
doing odd jobs, making baskets, and selling 
spring wildflowers in the streets of neighbor- 
ing towns. Most of them raise a good deal 
of their food in their own gardens, and In- 
dians still hunt in the hills and forests. 
There has been talk of erecting a large 


flood-control dam on the Allegheny, a few 
miles below Cornplanter, and if the plans 
go through other lands will have to be 
found for the Senecas. Actually, since the 


land is a specific grant and not an ordinary 
reservation, it would take another special act 
of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania to 
appropriate the land for the dam. I made no 
poll of the village, but I gathered that the 
older folk, as is natural, would rather remain 
in their homes, while the younger ones would 
be more ready to move. Miss Gordon turned 
out to be one of those who dreaded the idea 
of the dam, and as we took a last look at the 
gently rolling hillside, with its apple trees 
sweeping down to the river lowlands, we 
could understand her feeling. 

Modern ways, to some extent, have come 
to Cornplanter in the shape of automobiles, 
roads instead of trails, pumps in the kitchens, 
and the mail order catalog, but some of the 
old customs still survive. Every winter there 
is widespread interest in the ancient Seneca 
game of Snow Snakes. A narrow channel is 
made in the snow and watered until it is 
smooth as glass. Each contestant has a long 
slender stick—his snow snake—and the play- 
ers take turns in sending their sticks shooting 
along the narrow channel. The one who can 
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applicants. Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 606. 





wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just ‘a8 received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only {10e te serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 





SCARCE MONGOLIAN PICTORIAL portray- 


ing Wild Horse Chase, (Catalog Value 40¢!), hard 
to get stamp from Transcaucasian Feder: ited Re- 
publics, plus host of others from Russia, Tannu 


Touva, Latvia, Thrace, etc., only 5¢ to approval 
applicants. Big Dime Packet List Free with each 
request. 


_ METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 70, Lawrence, Mass. 





FLYING FISH TRIANGLE! 6 COLORED U. S. FLAG STAMP! 


Queer Jungleland *‘Flying Fish’’ Triangle; tiny & R ia FE 
*‘Amputated’ * Triangle; enormous George Wash- 

ington & U “lag sts amp pr inte A in 6 colors: genuine Siberia, 
Arabian “3 language’ ‘Vv for Victory’’ stamp. Spice 
Islands ‘‘war stamp"’ '. S. Colonial stamps, 
Postage 


others —ALL FREE with approvals for 5<« 
HAROLD PENNY pt. No. 3 ROWAYTON, CONN. 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 








Dept. AG. Canada 


— 


Foreign Coin, banknote 
Coin Collectors Illustrated 
Catalog FREE to a 
service applicants fos 


and 








TATHAM COIN CO 


43 SPRINGFIELD MASS 
CORONATION 





GEO. VI 


Lee- 
+-60 choice 
applicants. 


(Poster stamps) plus mint Cayman Is.. 
ward Tu ete. 





“FREE-THE STAMP FINDER!” 


y for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book- 
let enabling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to 
- at a glance the countries from which they come! Also ~ a 
and unusual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, M co. 

Patiala, Cyprus, etc, including maps, ships, animals and strange 
om. aie free to Vim co. a 5c postage. 
CELON S$ x 907, Calais, 


TEHERAN CONFERENCE! 
History-making meeting of ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL 
and STALIN commemorated forever by big, muiti- colored 
Russian stamp —s AMERICAN, BRITISH and RUS- 
SIAN Gs * FULL_ COLORS!! J ou'll want this 
uate que _ st. 10¢ with lo ee ric pprovals 

ic. PINKERTON, ©. Box 933-A "'phitade iphia 5. Pa. 
FREE Philippines, Morocco, Levant, 


Gold Printed Airmail, 
Smallest Triangle, 
Chaco, Africa, etc. FREE with approvals for 3¢ postage. 
_HEMINGWAY, 2 25 Om Knoll Rd., NATICK, MASS. 
F R E E Cayman “'Pirate’’ Map. Dakar, Philippines, 
Lourenco Marques, Thailand, others—all FREE 
with approvals for 3c postage. 
PETERS STAMPS, Box 1606, Fr. WORTH, TEX. 


“TRIANGLES Giant Siberia & Midget Bo- 
livia Triangles; Arabia, Thai- 
land, Cannibailand, etc. FREE with approvals for 3c 
postage. SEMINOLE STAMPS, Glen Burnie-A, Md. 











Largest Diamond etamp, 








FREE—Your Lhoice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. pproval selection. List includ- 
ed. CO SMOPOLITAN STAMP COMDANY, 1487 Broad- 
_way, Dept. A-9, N. Y. C. 





FREE Tannou Touva “Teddy Be ear’ Triangle, Tangan- 
vi, Reunion, aon A S. Seas, ‘‘Stork’’ stamp, 
| Africa, ete FREE with approvals for 3c postage. 
DOMIN 10N ‘STAMP S, Box 30- oe Arlington, Va. — 

| w right Bros. Airmail *‘Christ’’ triz angle “BI. 
| F R E E: Sect’’ Triangle, Andes ‘‘Airplane."’ Siberia, 

Africa, etc.—all FREE with approvals for 3c postage. 
Tit 'S, Glen Burnie, Maryland 

FREE ! 1 § Pony E xpress Set (facsimiles). P ostage 3e. 


= © Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





FREE! 1 i ' British Empire Packet. Postage 3c. WIL- 
* LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mieh. 


“FREE yy West Hemisphere Packet Postage 3c. 
4 





eee Western 
*** OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
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send his snake farthest is the winner. At 
times betting and excitement run high, espe- 
cially when contestants from Cornplanter are 
playing against Indians from a reservation 
just over the line in New York State. 

Cornplanter is a Christian community and 
the small white church is well filled of a 
Sunday, but the town still holds the pagan 
feast of the dead, twelve days after anyone 
has died. The entire community gathers at 
the home of the dead person, and each con- 
tributes some dish to the feast. One extra 
place is laid and served with food. After the 
meal, all depart and leave the house alone 
all night, so that the spirit of the one who 
has died may return and eat the food. 

The Cornplanter Indians still raise their 
own long, white variety of corn, in addition 
to more modern kinds, and have a number of 
special recipes for corn and corn meal. In- 
dian Corn Soup is made by adding “‘squaw 
corn” (hominy) to venison stew, or if there 
is no venison, to a stew made with salt pork 
and red kidney beans. 

Indian Corn Bread is also a favorite, and 
we plan to try it ourselves when next Au- 
gust comes around. To make it, you cut the 
kernels from six ears of yellow sweet corn, 
grate six more ears, mix with a bit of salt 
and bake in a pie tin for at least an hour in 
a slow oven. This is a basic Indian recipe, 
to be used when corn is fresh and not yet 
made into meal. If you decide to try it, you 
may feel reasonably sure that you have pre- 
pared a dish that the first Little-Ship-Under- 
Full-Sail learned to enjoy in those years when 
she was part of the household of Cornplanter, 
the Seneca chief. 











made with Baby Ruth 


-<-=----= Clip this Recipe to File ------ 


V4 cup butter, or other 
shortening 
% - white sugor 


134 cups flour 

V4 teaspoon soda 
V4 teaspoon salt 

¥4 teaspoon vanilla 
2 Contes 5¢ Baby Ruth Bors, cut in small pieces 


Cream butter and sugar until smooth, Beot in egg. Stir 
in other ingredients. Chill and drop by half teaspoon- 
ful on greased cookie sheet. Bake in ao moderately 
hot oven (375°F.) for 10-12 min. Makes 50 cookies. 


* Introduce your guests to this 
specialty in nourishing refreshment! 
Golden brown, chewey cookies 
easily made with two Baby Ruth 
Candy Bars cost little. Serve to your 
crowd for any occasion! 





Bake a batch 
today! 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Producers of Fine Foods 
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14th Century 
Siege Wagon 





The idea of a fort on BS 
wheels, from which 
men could fight while 
they themselves were 
protected, is an old 
one. Early weapons 
of this type were 
easily stopped by 
mud, uneven ground, 


Tanks, rom ancient S or obstacles. 
times to the present : Century 


Machine 


























The real ancestor of the modern England bought some of these tractors for study in 1916, and 
tank was the American farm trac- after many tests, finally produced the “tank,” much like those 
tor. This brought together the two we have today. To keep it secret the British told people that 
things that were necessary—the the factory was making water tanks for Russia, which is the 





gasoline engine 
and the endless 
_ belt or “Cater- 
pillar” tread, 
which kept it 
moving in spite 
of soft or rough 
ground, 


reason for the name. 





















This war brought Weeven have great 
stronger, faster, more ~ AR “amphibian” tanks 
heavily armed tanks, > - —tanks that can 
of many sizes and a a . ; é travel either on 
types — each built fore ‘ & = Sem water or land. 

a special job. ; : 





Tanks use dozens of electrical devices— 
many of them made by Westinghouse. 
They have almost as many lights as a 
small house. Crew members talk with 
each other by telephone and with other 
tanks by radio. 


American tanks have one great advantage over all others—the tank gun 
stabilizer, developed and built by Westinghouse. Thanks to this stabilizer, our 
tanks can move at full speed over the roughest ground, and their guns will 
stay pointed at the target. This, the Army says makes our shooting five times 
more effective—a very important contribution to Victory. 

















TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


| Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without adver- 
tising) for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for picture- es In OUSE 
story AG 104, to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- a 


facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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CURTISS CANDY COMPANY »* Producers of Fine Foods * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 








